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hen Girard sailed up 
the Delaware in a f by 
mistake. Hefound millions. 


Benjamin Franklin walked 
into Philadelphia munching ~ 
a bun and found greatness, 
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The RECORD is famous for two things, the largest 
circulation in Philadelphia — 186,000 daily and 
146,000 Sunday—and the cheapest proportionate 
rates, 25c. a line daily and 20c. a line Sunday. 





. 4 LONGSTREET, 
a. MORTON, 


THE AMERICAN RICE FOOD & MFG CO. 


MANUPACTURERS OF 


Flaked Rice and other Cereal Products, 


Matawan, New Jersey.December 27,1899, 





K. B. Cressey, Adv. Mer, 


Philadelphia Record 





Dear Sir - 
Herewith please find a contract for ten thousand line for the 

year 1900. We are pleased to state that we are very much gratified by 
results received from the Record, and it has greatly exceeded our 
expectations. 
We would not think of advertising in Philadelphia witnd 

using the Record, and dc not see how any general advertiser can a: 
to be without your paper, I am. 
Very truly yours, 








advertising Manager. 
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For one-fourth of my life 


—eleven years—I have been a contributor to the pages of Printers’ 
Ink, and during that period I havé often been given special assign- 
ments that necessitated my interviewing many of the shining lights of 
the advertising and business world. In over a decade I have person- 
ally met with many evidences of the wonderful infiuence which the 
Little Schoolmaster exercises over business men in this and other 
countries. During a visit to Europe in 1896 it became necessary for 
me to call upon the heads of large commercial enterprises in Lon- 
don, Birmingham, Liverpool, Glasgow and Dublin, and I was not a 
little surprised to find Printers’ Inx on the desks of very many of 
Great Britain’s best-known business men, I will frankly say that the 
fact of my being connected with Printers’ INK obtained for me in 
Europe many valuable introductions to prominent people. I realized, 
for the first time, that the Little Schoolmaster had risen to be a power 
abroad as well as at home. 

I remember once writing in an article an allusion to Mr. Alfred 
Harmsworth, the originator of Answers, the Daily Mail and other 
London publications. Within three weeks there came to the office of 
Printers’ INK a letter from Mr. Harmsworth, pointing out a slight 
error in one of my statements, and adding that he was a regular and 
interested reader of the little paper. 

About a year ago I had an interview with Mr. Woodson, of Foster 
& Woodson, dealers in California real estate. This was published in 
PrinTERs’ INK, and when I met Mr. Woodson, some weeks afterward, 
he told me that the direct result of that article—which, of course, did 
not cost him a cent—was the sale of nearly $3,000 worth of the prop- 
erty. Eight hundred dollars of this came from two brothers in Ed- 
inburgh, Scotland, who said they had noticed the Maywood Colony 
advertisements in many American magazines, but it was the publica- 
tion of the interview in Printers’ InxK that had finally decided them 
to buy some of the land. 

Last summer I had the honor of interviewing Sir Thomas Lipton 
on the subject of his advertising experiences, and I found that Print- 
ERs’ INK was a sort of vade mecum with this eminently successful 
man. Nobody could have expressed more earnest praise for the Little 
Schoolmaster than he did. 

Only recently I had occasion to write a description of the Stewart 
saloons in this city, pointing out that their chief advertisements were 
the art treasures, which had always been a feature of the business, and 
the division of gross receipts among the employees every Christmas 
eve. The article appeared in Printers’ Ink of December 28, and the 
next morning the manager of the Warren street establishment received 
a personal letter from Mr. Spreckels, the Philadelphia sugar refiner, 
saying that he had read the article and would like to get one of the 
booklets mentioned therein. Since then Mr. George Kohler, one of 
the proprietors of ‘‘ Stewart’s,”” has been deluged daily with letters 
from all parts of the United States and Canada, chiefly from newspaper 
publishers and well-known business houses, asking for copies of the 
little booklet. 

All of which, I think, goes to prove that Printers’ Ink is closely 
read by publishers, advertisers and business people generally. 


Joun S. Grey. 
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BUFFALO DAILIES. 
By Blennerhassett Jones. 

The beginning of what need be 
told concerning Buffalo’s dailies 
dates in the year 1895, when the 
Enquirer was purchased by Will- 
iam J. Conners. Five papers at 
that time had been for a long 
time quietly occupying the field in 
almost the same positions relative 
to each other. The Express, an 
independent Republican paper, 
with 13,000 circulation, and the 
Courier, Gold Democrat, with 
10,000, occupied the morning field, 
charging two cents. In the even- 
ing, the News, straight Republi- 
can, had 62,000 circulation, and 
the run of the advertising trade, 
want and display; the Times, 
straight Democrat, had 33,000; 
and the Commercial-Republican, 
the only two-cent evening 
paper, had 12,000. The Enquirer 
was a newly started evening sheet, 
run in connection with a German 
paper, of limited circulation. 

Conners came from the docks, 
his clothes fuli of dirt, his hands 
scarred with toil. He had worked 
his way up from dock laborer to 
a great grain contractor. The 
other papers regarded him as “un- 
washed.” They sneered, poked 
fun, end put fingers to their noses. 
Rut Conners made no apologies. 
He assumed no airs to gain their 
favor. He kept on his working 
clothes and pushed his paper with 
confidence and defiance. He boast- 
ed that everything his hand had 
touched had turned to gold and 
promised that his paper would 
some day show all rivals its heels. 
He spent money boldly and well, 
and soon was producing a paper 
able to command a good position. 
He was doing it at great cost, how- 
ever, and the other papers thought 
that in newspapers Mr. Conners 
would at last meet his Waterloo. 
_ The next year he brought in an 
innovation, a one-cent morning 
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daily, the Record, which straight- 
way became very popular. When, 
soon afterward, the United Press 
collapsed, his papers were thrown 
upon the mercy of the older papers. 
The Associated Press publishers 
held a meeting in which they let 
in the Times, but barred Conners. 
Conners recognized as his chief op- 
ponent E. H. Butler, publisher of 
the News, and a bitter personal 
battle ensued, in which mud fell 
in large and odorous hunks. At 
length Conners solved his predica- 
ment by buying the Courier, which 
was then suffering under the man- 
agement of a fancy New York edi- 
tor who had introduced an astrol- 
ogy column and other features 
repugnant to its conservative read- 
ers. He paid an enormous price, 
necessitating a mortgage on his 
property, and took nothing but the 
news franchise. With the pur- 
chase the old Courier wholly ceas- 
ed to exist. The new Courier- 
Record differed from the former 
Record only in its heading. The 
Record has been dropped and it is 
now again the Courier. 
Notwithstanding the prejudice 
against him it soon had to be 
recognized that Conners was em- 
ploying the ablest men and pub- 
lishing one of the newsiest, ablest 
and most honest newspapers in 
Buffalo. While recognizing their 
advancement, advertisers for'a long 
time looked upon them with a sus- 
picion, heightened by the fact that 
the Express and News were ob- 
taining good figure ratings in the 
American Newspaper Directory, 
while the Courier and Enquirer 
were getting letter ratings indi- 
cating 7,500 to 12,500 and 4,000 to 
7,500 respectively. The war with 
Spain, however, proved a turning 
point in Buffalo newspaper history. 
The Conners papers had the news, 
and the conservatively inclined 
readers of other papers were forc- 
ed to buy them. Once saturated 
with Courier and Enquirer enter- 
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prise, they found the old papers 
uninteresting. The Conners pa- 
pers reached enormous circula- 
tions, of which little was after- 
wards lost. Afterwards, when the 
American Newspaper Directory 
came out the Courier had 50,000 
and the Enquirer 35,000, while the 
Express and News were hidden be- 
hind letter ratings. 

To-day the commanding posi- 
tions of the Courier and Enquirer 
are everywhere recognizable. They 
have become Buffalo’s representa- 
tive papers, and, for the first time, 
have given Buffalo an importance 
in the national field by reason of 
the low rate they offer in combi- 
nation. 

The Enquirer, a one-cent even- 
ing home paper, is of exceedingly 
neat and clean appearance—the 
handsomest in Buffalo. It has sev- 
eral features of great attractive- 
ness—a free want ad page, Sey- 
mour Eaton’s Home Study Course, 
a popular sporting page,and double 
column editorials, set in pica and 
written in a familiar style, which 
are universally admired. The edi- 
tor is a person of advanced ideas, 
with a weakness for socialism. Its 
popular column is the stamping 
ground of the local Socialists. 
This popular column shows an in- 
telligence and _ scholarship far 
above the one conducted by the 
i and resembles that of the 

Express. The Enquirer has a 
somewhat larger sale than the 
News, its next competitor, down- 
town and in the cars. It predomi- 
nates on the South Side, whence 
Conners hails, and on the West 
Side, where any person presuming 
to belong to the “better class” is 
expected to live. It appeals to the 
most enterprising, most studious 
and most advanced portions of the 
community. In a list of addresses 
recently appearing on the children’s 
page I noticed that about seventy 
per cent were from the West Side, 
and largely from the most aristo- 
cratic streets. In the great Ger- 
man sections of the East Side, I 
am told, the Enquirer is not so 
often seen, popular favor dividing 
upon the News and Times. 

The News is an old one-cent 
Republican daily, very strong 
among a numerous class of a con- 
servative middle intelligence. It 


formerly was the great want ad 
medium and had 60,000 circula- 
tion. The Enquirer has been run- 
ning a free want ad campaign for 
about a year, and as the News 
foolishly still maintains its rate at 
two cents a word, its want patron- 
age has been cut down one-half. 
Tt still, however, has the best want 
ads. The News now gets a 20,000 
to 40,000 rating, but I am inclin- 
ed to allow it something nearer 
50,000. They still claim 60,000 and 
charge 20 cents.—[Mr. Jones ap- 
parently has overlooked the latest 
edition of the American News- 
paper Directory in which the daily 
edition of the Evening New's is ac- 
corded 65,001 in figures for a year 
ending with June, 1899.—Ep1ToR 
Printers’ INK.] 

The Times is a one-cent evening 
paper advocating free silver and 
anything Democratic. It prints 
more sensational matter and matter 
appealing to the lowest tastes than 
any other paper. Its editor is 
William J. Bryan’s representative 
for the Eastern States. It is the 
only paper that stands square with 
the Union labor element. It is 
taken by all rock-ribbed Demo- 
crats and middle-of-the-road labor 
Unionists. Its circulation — state- 
ment always appears in its adver- 
tisements and everywhere else ex- 
cept in the American Newspaper 
Directory. The Enquirer certain- 
ly has hurt the Times. It is claim- 
ing 35,000 at present, but gets 
rated at “Y” or “information 
withheld.” For 1808 it filed a 
statement in proper form with the 
American Newspaper Directory, 
claiming a circulation of 309, 287. 
I allow it 25,000 to 30,000 
at present. It has a_ one- 
line rate of 15 cents, from 
which large discounts are obtain- 
able for any considerable contract. 

The Commercial is a two-cent 
Republican evening paper, with no 
discernible advantages besides the 
double price. Its editor is a local 
Platt organization leader. It is 
taken by those who need the stock 
market reports, and by those who 
believe in conservatism and can 
afford two cents. Its news gather- 
ing facilities are limited and much 
of its space is occupied by clip- 
pings. and a “Daily Review of 
Books and Art.” It has an issue 
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of 12,000, and a large portion of 
that is in unsold copies. Its one- 
line rate is fifteen cents, from 
which tempting discounts may be 
obtained.—[It is interesting to note 
that although Mr. Jones fails to 
see any good in the Commercial, 
it is given the “bulls eye’ (@), 
indicating a paper valued by adver- 
tisers more for the class and qual- 
ity of its circulation than for the 
mere number of copies printed, 
by the American Newspaper _Di- 
rectory. ]—En1tor PRINTERS’ INK. 

The Express is a two-cent Re- 
publican morning paper, which op- 
poses the Platt organization at the 
caucuses, but supports its nomi- 
nees, however bad. It is of liter- 
ary tastes, and assumes to be 
“Buffalo’s ‘bravest, brightest, best.” 
But its aspirations are kept well 
lown in the commonplace by out- 
dated ideas of advancement and 
old-fashioned prejudices. To the 
business man who does not need 
its market and financial reports its 
indefinite excellence gets very tire- 
some and he much prefers the 
newsier and cheaper Courier. As 
an instance I call to mind a rich 
manufacturer who took both 
papers at the time when the 
Courier went in for the sensational 
and printed a fake every morning. 
When the proprietor came he took 
the Courier into his priv~te office 
and read it through. If, during 
the day a visitor came and some- 
thing was to be looked up, the 
Express was called for. 

The Courier is a one-cent morn- 
ing paper containing the largest 
amount of news in most readable 


form. When bought it was Gold 
Democratic. The next year it was 
Republican, but in the spring 


veered for a time to free silver. 
Since which time the Conners or- 
gans have had no very decided 
political position. They are some- 
what Democratic, but still more 
philosophical, and much to the 
likings of the man who believes 
zl politics rotten, a numerous 
class. The Courier is very popu- 
lar. In the streets which are the 
outlets of the best parts of Buffalo, 
I find many boys who do not carry 
the Express at all, often three out 
of four. 

The Express has been under the 
ban of a labor boycott for the last 
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two years. It had as high as 
16,000 formerly, but now issues no 
statements and takes a 12,500 to 
17, 1500 rating. Its one-line rate is 
12%4 cents. That of the Courier, 
rated at 50,000, is 12 cents. The 
Express was considerably affected 
by the boycott. It applied to the 
courts for an injunction. The last 
Labor Day parade was well be- 
decked with cards reading, “We 
Don’t Read the Express.” 

The Buffalo Review is a small 
independent morning paper, selling 
at two cents, which makes a cheap 
rate for legal notices. It is taken 
by real estate men and a few per- 
sons who enjoy doing “something 
different.” 


A Printers’ Ink reporter spend- 
ing a day in Buffalo tried to form 
an opinion of the comparative 
merits of the daily newspapers 
issued there. Says he: “I won- 
dered how the four German and 
one Polish daily could ever get 
enough money to keep them alive 
and whether some of them were 
not really dead without knowing 
it. The boy who sells papers at 
the entrance to the breakfast room 
of the Iroquois Hotel exhibited a 
pile of the Express and another 
of the Courier, and offered the Ex- 
press with the remark, ‘This is 
the best one.’ He charged five 
cents for it. For the Courier his 
conscience only allowed h'm to ex- 
act two. The prices printed on 
the papers are two cents and one. 
Of the two papers the Courier car- 
ried (Friday, Jan. 12th) about 
one-sixth more advertising. At 
its head the Courier prints an ex- 
tract from an article once pub- 
lished in Printers’ INK, concern- 
ing the papers of the State, to the 
effect that outside the city of 
New York it is the only daily get- 
ting credit in the American News- 
paper Directory for an _ issue of 
40,000 copies or more. At the 
stand in the hotel office a third 
morning paper is offered, the 
Review. It carries less advertising 
than either of the other two. A 
good deal of its advertising is of 
the sort denominated ‘legal’ and 
it asserts itself to be the official 
paper of the city of Buffalo and 
the county of Erie. It is not a 
bad looking paper by any means. 
The evening papers have a more 
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prosperous look than those issued 
in the morning, and I was impress- 
ed with the business-like appear- 
ance of the Enquirer, which is 
a kind of evening mate for the 
Morning Courier. The Enquirer 
and the News impressed me as 
being the leading papers and prob- 
ably making the most money. The 
Times office seemed to have plenty 
of 4tife about it and the old and 
respectable Commercial appeared 
to be older and more respectable 
than ever. The Enquirer carried 
the most advertising that day; the 
Review the least.” 


amt TE 
A PIONEER EXHIBITOR. 

John Gilman, of Worcester, Mass., 
was at the Plankinton yesterday on the 
way to Northern Michigan. He is the 
owner of Gilman’s United m1 Farm, 
Railroad and Hotel Register, said to. be 
the largest paper of the kind in the 
countr “T had confidence in the fu- 
ture of the West thirt years ago,” said 
he. “A car filled with the products of 
the Northwest was my idea, and it was 
+g into effect some twenty years ago 
y the Northern Pacific road. The car 
was sent out from St. Paul, and I 
agreed to pay any loss, up to $5,000, that 
the company sustained. The railroad 
never sent me a bill. The car was filled 
with products of the country between 
St. Paul and Puget Sound. The prod- 
ucts were labeled with the name of 
the men who owned them. I insisted on 
this plan, as the best that could be sug- 
gested for the dissemination of ac- 
curate information. The idea was copied 
widely, and now there are no less than 
fifteen cars traveling through the 
country, advertising different sections 
California claims the original car, but 
the Northern Pacific’s car was sent out 
two years before any California car. 
I heard the late ex-Gov. Ordway, of 
Minnesota, say in a speech at a banquet 
in Bismarck, six years ago, that over 
2,000,000 acres of land in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and Dakota were sold as the 
result of the advertising effected by 
that car that year. Mr. Gilman’s pres- 
ent mission is to organize a railroad 
cattle and horse show, to start out at 
Portland, Ore., next August, and travel 
east across the continent, showing from 
four days to two weeks in each stopping 
place. The show will be on the road 
for a year, exhibiting through the South 
in cold weather. ‘“‘I have more than 200 
carloads of live stock already pledged,” 
said he. “The plan is to have every 
State and Territory in the United States 
furnish one car or more each, and ar- 
range it with all kinds of products, 
sending a superintendent for each State 
represented. More than $100,000 worth 
of mineral specimens will be exhibited. 

shall make arrangements with rail- 
roads and also with the owners of fair 
grounds. The exhibition will start as 
soon as twenty States agree upon a 
certain day when they will have their 
cars and products ready. During the 
progress of the show any person can 
send specimens to the exhibition on the 
fair grounds and compete for premi- 
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ums. Owners of live stock can exhibit 
when the fair is convenient for their 
locality, and compete for local premi- 
ums or continue with the fair perman- 
ently.”—Milwaukee (Wis.) Sentinel. 
mst 
FRENCH ADVERTISING. 

A fairly well known French bicycle 
manufacturing concern, whose wheels 
evidently do not meet with as much 
favor among French cyclists as Ameri- 
can machines do, has made the follow- 
ing appeal to the French public in the 
shape of a quarter-page advertisement 





in the columns of a prominent Paris 
cycle paper, says the Chicago Record: 
“The Americans are bluffers (French 


version: ‘Bluffeurs’). Everybody knows 
that. Their factories are all run on a 
colossal scale and their production is in 
proportion. But their conceit is like- 
wise. Other countries do not count 
with them. Where is France going to 
come in? They have combined with 
their friends, the English, to ruin our in- 
dustry and_ impose their manufactures 
upon us. They come here in order to 
ascertain the Frenchman’s good taste, 
copy it carefully at home and then ex- 
clude our products by levying a_pro- 
hibitive tariff of 5 per cent upon them, 
whereas, we good-naturedly admit their 
bicycles at 5 francs each. Patronize 
home industry and ride ————’s chain- 
less wheels! Send the Americans back 
to America! To Chicago with the 
foreigners!”"—Pittsburg News. 


FOR THE PAINTERS. 

Lay out a plan of advertising. De- 
termine just how much you can afford 
to spend during the year, and _appro- 
Eriate it where it will be most effective. 
fake a contract with the publishers of 
your best local papers for so much space 
to be used within the year, and then take 
it in larger or smaller spaces as the sea- 
son may demand. Study the advertis- 
ing rates of the papers carefully, and 
see how you_can buy space to the best 
advantage. But don’t be content with 
buying space. See that it is occupied 
with bright, live advertising matter. 
You can rough out your ideas and get 
the newspaper people to put them into 
shape for you if you do not feel compe- 
tent. Then you should apportion a cer- 
tain amount of money for booklets or 
circulars that may be sent round to a 
selected list of people. In addition, you 
might well adopt a system of bulletin 
signs to advertise your own business. 
If the painter does not make use of 
paint to advertise his own business, how 
can he expect that other people would 
make use of this method?—The Paint- 
ers’ Magazine. 


> 
AN ASSURANCE OF SUCCESS. 
One of the best assurances of suc- 
cess a man may have in doing business 
is that he is dealing in every-day necessi- 
ties.—New England Grocer. 








Arter the Third Sugar Bow Bowl has been 
awarded, the Little Schoolmaster will 
give another, the fourth, to that daily 
in the entire United States, barring no 
section, which gives an ae” yl best 
service in_ proportion to rice 
Goarped, To secure the Fourie Goor 
Bowl will be to obtain an enviable > 
tinction. 
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You 
Can not Reach 
Readers of 


The Sun 


Through 
Any other Daily 
Publication. — 


Address, 
THE SUN, NEW YORK. 
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ONE MAN’S EXPERIENCE. 


In a conversation with a well 
known mail-order advertiser, he 
made the following interesting ad- 
missions : 

I started in the mail-order busi- 

ness like a _— many others have 


done before me — decidedly 
“green.” I knew nothing at all 
about it, but I saw some people 


making money at the business, and 
I foolishly thought that I could do 
the same. I believed it was easy, 
but, before I had my eye-teeth 
properly cut, I had lost $20,000. 

I began wrong in the first place. 
I tried” to cover the whole country 
thinly, and therefore ineffectually. 
I spread my appropriation over a 
vast territory, trying to reach 
everybody at once. I reached 
them, I believe. But it was only 
one blow, and my _ energy was 
spent! I had squandered all my 
capital on one effort, instead of re- 
serving some for a second and 
third attack. 

I made use of the lesson by be- 
ing more cautious afterward. 
When I got on my feet again I 
carefully laid out my plans before 
beginning. Instead of spending 
all, I had at one blast, I appropri- 
ated about one-fifth of my capital 
for the purpose, and, of course, 
took a smaller area. This I cover- 
ed a second time a little while 
after, and, later on, a third time. 
That. I found, was the only way 
to cultivate a successful mail- 
order business. Spreading out 
with one effort is wasting money. 
Concentrating the effor’ and re- 
peating it is the secret of success. 

Of course, I spread out subse- 
quently. After I had thoroughly 
worked one territory I tried an- 
other. I used the magazines and 
the best monthlies only when I 
felt sure that I had covered a large 
territory by less costly means. 

My system of following up ap- 
plications was as follows: When 
a person answered my ad his name 
was immediately entered on a card. 
The correspondent was replied to 
at once, and such advertising mat- 
ter as I saw fit to interest him was 
inclosed. If I did not hear from 
him in ten days, he got another 


form of letter—evincing surprise 
that he had not answered. 


If this 


did not bring a reply, he got a 
third letter in about two weeks 
more, and a fourth letter after a 
similar interval. As a general rule 
the fourth letter either brought an 
order or a statement that he did 
not intend buying. I made it my 
plan to allow ten cents, or five per- 
sonal letters, as my limit in follow- 
ing up a prospective customer. 

I always used imitation type- 
written letters with the person’s 
name individually written in. It 
looked like a personal communica- 
tion, and was calculated to draw 
a reply. I was scrupulously hon- 
est with my correspondents, and if 
any of them sent an excess of the 
money required—as they frequent- 
ly did, not being so situated as 
to get the exact amount in a con- 
venient form—I took care that the 
change went back in currency or 
stamps the same night. 

My experience in the mail-order 
business has taught me that it is 
suicidal for a man to go into it, 
unless he be possessed of capital 
and perseverance. The first is 
necessary, for you may have to 
wait weeks, months, and even 
years, for profitable returns. The 
second is indispensable, because, if 
you are not persistent in following 
up possible customers, you will 
lose seventy-five per cent of your 
orders. It is also necessary to be 
cautious in. many ways. For in- 
stance, when a person would write 
me to send goods C. O. D., I in- 
variably wrote back for money 
enough to cover expressage both 
ways, or otherwise I should often 
have been. the loser by_ trying to 
oblige the simply curious. An- 
other strong point in my favor was 
that, as a rule, when a man sends 
money enough to pay double ex- 
pressage he realized that he had, 
in a sense, paid a deposit, and, 
sooner than be out of pocket fifty 
cents, he would elect to keep the 
goods and pay the balance.—Fame. 

——_ +o -_ —. 
HIS FUTURE ASSURED. 


Father—-How many marbles have you, 
James? 

James (evasively)—Well, father, I 
have twice as many to-day as I had yes- 
terdav, and yesterday I had twice as 
many as I had th: day before; while 
to-morrow I expect to have four times 
as many as I had a week ago. 

Father (proudly)—Very good. Ill 
have to make a circulation manager out 
of you when you grow up. 
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Concerning “Printer’s Ink.” 


THE “BLUFF” AND THE “CALL.”’ 


The following advertisementappeared 
in the Fourth Estate, December 28, 1899. 


THE BLUFF. 








“ONE POUND OF 
ULLMAN'S 


HERALD NEWS INK 
prints 800 8-page papers. 

No other make prints more than 650 
papers to the pound. 


Sicmunp Uttman Co., 
NEW YORK.” 











THE CALL. 


On Wednesday, January 3, 1900, the New York Herald 
published an editorial as follows : 


“PERHAPS many of the admirers of 
the HERALD’s typographical appearance 
will be misled by the advertisement of a 
firm which announces the superior excel- 
lence of the ‘Herald News Ink.’ The 
advertisement should not be taken to 
refer to the ink now being used by the New 
York HERALD, as the advertisers are not 
furnishing any of the ink being used in 
this establishment.” 
The firm of Geo. H. Morrill & Co. is supplying the New York 
Fferald exclusively with all of its inks, and has practically done so 
for many years. 


Those interested will know how to substantiate these statements. 
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HOW ONE ADVERTISER 
FARED 


The advertisement and reading 
notice reproduced herewith were 
inserted in one hundred and four 
newspapers and magazines, prin- 
cipally in the Eastern States, and 
the advertiser has prepared an ex- 
tended list of the returns received 
from his expenditure. As the ad- 
vertisement was printed one time 
in several publications, twice in 
others, thrice in still others, and 
four times in the rest, the tabu- 
lated list of returns is not of as 
much value as would appear at 
first glance. Printers’ INK, while 
not willing to reproduce the list, 
thinks the following remarks of the 
advertiser will be of interest to 
others of its readers: 

We took a four inch ad in Munsey’s, 
McClure’s and Cosmopolitan. Munsey’s 
cost about the same amount of money 
and we received nearly as much from 
Munsey’s as the other two together. In 
the case of the Youth’s Companion we 
used only the New England edition. 
The Newark Call brought us in nearly 
twice as many answers for the same 


FREE XMAS 
DOLL 


Oar lite size Doll, 2% 
fect high (absolutely in- 
destructible), isadenght- 
ful ard beautiful Chriss 
mas present. 

This Doll is beaatifully 
colored on heavy musiin, 
comes flat, with full di- 
rections, so simple that 
every mother and nearly 
any child can sew it to 
gether. stan. ifwith 
gotton and makeva dolf 
as large as a child two or 
three years old, so that 
SABY'S CLOTHES 

WILL FIT DOLLY. LIFE SIZE 

As an advertisement to introduce our COOK’S' 
FLAKED RICE into every home, as an ideal: 
food, we are giving thisdoll away absolutely free: 
as a Christmas present. . 

To get this doll, seud us your name and address\ 
Plainly written, together with ten ceuts to cover 
cost of mailing, and one coupou thatis to be foun 
in every package of Cook’s Flaked Rice sold by: 
@ll Girst-clasg grocers. Address, c 

COOKR’S FLAKFD RICF COMPANY 


69 Main Street, Matawan, N. J. 








ad one time as the Youth’s Companion, 
and as the cost of the Newark Call was 


not one-twentieth of the cost of the 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


Youth’s Companion it appears to indi- 
cate the superiority of the daily Sunday 
paper over the weekly. In this connec- 


CHRISTMAS DOLL FREE 

Nothing delights a child at Christmas) 
time more than a big doll, one large) 
enough to wear baby’s clothes, and this 18 
just the kind of a doll that The Cook's 
Flaked Rice Co. is giving away absolutely 
fice. The doll that the company is giving 
away, is two and one halt feet high, comes 
beautifully colored on muslin with direc: 
tions for making, so simple that any 
wother can sewit together, making an in- 
destructible life-size dol) thata baby's 
clothes will fit. 

To get this doll write to The Cook's 
Flaked nice Co, 3 Main street, Matawan, 
N. J., enclose them ten cents for mailage 
and one coupon that will be found in 
every package of Cook's Flaked. Rice, 
which is sold by all grocers ond mention 
the Morning Re.ovd when you write. 

A company must hove very great faith 
in its product to give away so much to 
get people to use a first packege. but it 
prys the company to do fhis. for when a 
family once uges Cook's Finked Rice it 
is found to be e* easily prepared and so 
delicious a foo btbat a peroianent custom. 


er jg sormvet 








tion it may be remarked that it has 
cost us nearly ten times as much to get 
an answer from the monthly that it has 
from the daily paper. 

There were surprising results in cer- 
tain towns. For instance, in the town 
of Elmira, N, the three leading 
papers, according to the general opin- 
ion, are the Advertiser first, the Ga- 
zette second, and the Star is usually 
credited to be the poorest paper. The 
Advertiser charges more than double 
the price of the Star, and the Gazette 
nearly as much as_ the Advertiser. 
While we received twenty-one replies 
from the Star, we received only one 
from the Advertiser, showing that it is 
not always the paper that puts on the 
largest front or charges the greatest rate 
that pays the best. 

am much surprised in the results 
received from the reading notices. The 
average advertiser probably over-esti- 
mates the results he receives from such 
readers. Nearly every paper on this list 
published it in good positions; the ad- 
dress attached was three Main street, 
so that we were able to tell just how 
many answers we received from the free 
reading notice. The number for the 
entire list was only 129. When one 
aper one time gives us 568 answers 
it seems almost incredible that a three- 
inch a notice one time in all the 
—— could only give us 129 answers, 
ut results are very stubborn things. 

Yours truly, Frep. S. Crark, 

Advt. Mgr. 
—— 


NEW METHODS. 


Old established houses who for years 
have scoffed at advertising are now 
coming out with up-to-date announce- 
ments, striving in every honorable way 
to retain their old-time prestige and 
gain as much new preference as pos- 
sible.—Advertising Success. 
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From the (Milwaukee) Evening Wisconsin. 
Raising Prices of Newspapers. 
The Denver papers recently made 
announcement that owing to the in- 
creased cost of newspaper production 
they found it necessary to increase the 
price of their papers to their subscrib- 
ers. To this announcement were af- 
fixed the signatures of the Rocky 
Mountain News, the Republican, the 
Times and the Post. Some months 
ago the Chicago daily papers, antici- 
pating the same rise in material and 
labor, doubled their subscription rates. 
The newspapers in several of the sec- 
ond and third-class cities have in- 
creased the price of the paper to 
subscribers, rather than charge the in- 
creased cost of producing the paper to 
advertisers. Even at the price to which 
Chicagoand Denver papers and papers 
in other cities have been advanced, two- 
thirds of the cost of producing news- 
papers is still paid by the advertisers. 
Advertisers maintain that it is bad 
policy and unfair to charge them two- 
thirds of the cost of producing the 
newspaper in which they advertise. 
There is much reason in this claim, for 
the readers of a newspaper outnumber 
the advertisers 100 to 1, and can afford 
to contribute their share toward the 
increased expense of printing the news- 


paper. 
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THE VIBRATILE STORY. 


A Chicago representative of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK sends the following story, 
which illustrates that advertising in 
the magazines is not always the smooth 
sailing that writers on advertising 
would like to have us believe it is: 

There is an old saying that “great 
oaks from little acorns grow,” which 
may be applicable to the Vibratile. 
At least that diminutive electrical 
“spotter” has advanced in dignity 
from the position of an eradicator of 
crows’ feet and facial blemishes to the 
eminence of a simple cure for deaf- 
ness. It all came about by accident. 

When Hutches & Co., in the Isa- 
bella Building, Chicago, perfected 
their little magnetized vibrator they 
put it upon the market with no am- 
bition other than‘to make the world 
more beautiful, particularly its women, 
and at the same time enhance their 
own bank account. This was last 
January. The first step was a pretty 


booklet, the next a line of ads in some 
of the publications appealing to the 
masses. 


This didn’t get many orders; 





$10.00 
SECRET 


OF... 


BEAUTY 
THE VIBRATILE jiiti 


MASSAGE 


The Vibratile is the most marvelous instrument yet 
invented for removing wrinkles, crows’ feet and facial 
blemishes. ‘It gives fullness and color to the cheeks, 
producing the rare beauty of perfect health. it tones 
up all the facial nerves and tissues. It is the are 
most efficient and only scientific home treatment for 

neuralgia, nervous headache, etc. ve minutes’ Use 
ibratile will cure the worst case of nervous 
headache. Delightful, soothing, restful in its effect. 


PRICE $10. 
The Vibratile strikes 5,000 delicate blows a minute, 
bm toate =< id “4 ‘being under absolute control. 


per ‘t massage instrument 
in enatnang win last for years. Write for booklet. 


HUTCHES & CO, “ec 


not enough in numbers to make it 
pay. The dear public did not seem 
to care to learn “the secret of beauty ”; 
not at $10 per lesson. 

Then a noted physician in Bellevue 
Hospital made a discovery. He had 
been in search of an instrument to 
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produce those quick, light tappings for 

experiment with cases of deafness. He 
found the Vibratile through an adver- 
tisement in the Cosmopolitan and that 
sale was worth to Hutches & Co. more 
than they ever paid for publicity. In 
three weeks an elderly patient, stone 
deaf for many years, was able to com- 
prehend ordinary conversation. 

From that moment the future of the 
Vibratile was assured. Upon the ad- 
vice of several physicians who used the 
machine successfully the beautifier 
idea was dropped; that is, with the ex- 
ception of one journal. The JMetro- 
politan quarter-page, at $22.50 per 
month, paid so well that it has been 
kept going on the “secret of beauty” 
copy. A peculiar thing about it is that 
the responses have almost all been 
from the South. 

But while the invention itself was 
already a success, its advertising has 
been no less difficult a problem. An 
investment of $700 for the three 
months of spring did not bring a profit. 
This, however, the advertisers charge 
partly to deficiencies in their “copy,” 
partly to shortcomings in their “ fol- 
low-up” system. 

The head of the concern is B. F. 
Hutches, Jr. Mr. Hutches is young in 
advertising. He does not charge the 
various publications with inefficiency 
because they have failed for him, but 
rather lays the failure to his own inex- 
periences, which is certainly charitable, 
when letters of inquiry are costing him 
$3.50 each. His best record was in 
June, when $268.14 distributed among 
thirteen papers brought ninety-seven 
replies, thus costing only $2.76 each. 

Mr. Hutches has had experience 
with nearly a score of publications. 
Every advertisement is keyed with a 
different room number on the sixth 
floor of the Isabella Building and Mr. 
Hutches has kept a careful record of 
inquiries and the sales resulting from 
them. He averages immediate sale 
to about twenty per cent of those 
who “write for further information.” 
This has made each ten dollar sale 
cost about $14.50 for advertising. 
Surely there is no sunshine in this. 
The only ray of light came in August, 
when, with virtually no advertising 
running, 110 replies were received, 
traceable to ads from two to five 
months old. McClure headed the 
list with thirty-two inquiries. 

Mr. Hutches finds that he has re- 
ceived orders enough from his adver- 
















































tising in the Cosmopolitan, Review of 
Reviews and Metropolitan to pay for 
the cost of the space. McClure’s has 
so far brought only about one-half its 
cost, with Munsey a little lower, and 
the Puritan paying one-third the cost 
of space for four months. Of the 


IN NERVOUS TROUBLES 


USE THE VIBRATILE 








NERVE STIMULATION begun at any point results 
in stimulation of entire system; becomes greater and 
greater as it passes through each nerve center—io- 
creasing in volume. in power. 

THE VIBRATILF, by vibratory spatting, sends 
stimulus tonerve centers—completely changes flow of 
nervous energy, banishes morbid conditions—sends 
forth steady nerve aeaeee that overcomes forces and 
influences which produce pain; restores harmonious 
activity. Physicians who have used the treatment in 
cases of NERVOUS HEADACHE, NEURALGIA, 
MUSCULAR RHEUMATISM, INSOMNIA, etc., tes- 
tify to the truth of this statement. 

Vibrates 5,000 times aminute. Is under perfect con- 
trol—: witch > ee the vibrating tongue. Can be 
bandied by a cbild. 

nus She prominent physicians and specialists in all 


I 
een Write for particulars. 
THE VIBRATILE CO. 
600.Isabetla Building, © - * CHICAGO. 


other publications, Collier’s Weekly 
brought good results, thirty-six replies 
in August with only one insertion. A 
peculiar thing about this was that the 
100-line ad treated of the wrinkle 
eradicating properties of the Vibratile 
with one nonpareil line reading, “ the 
only permanent cure for deafness.” 
This was the only reference to deaf- 
ness in the ad, yet all the replies were 
from that one line. The Outlook has 
brought in many inquiries, but as yet 
not one cent of money. A quarter- 
page in the Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion brought nine inquiries, and the 
New York Ledger “fell down.” Of 
six medical journals employed, the 
Alkaloidal Clinic paid better than all 
others combined, although the W%s- 
consin Medical Recorder paid three 
times its cost every insertion. Cost 
was obtained out of one insertion in 
the Medical Brief and two in the Med- 
ical Council. One insertion each in 
the Medical Summary and Medical 
World brought no returns. In this 
connection it is worth noting that the 
Cosmopolitan has brought more inquir- 
ies from physicians than has any other 
magazine of general circulation. 

In the light of his experience Mr. 
Hutches has resolved to limit his fall 
advertising, which he proposes to start 
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in November, to the Cosmopolitan, Mce 
Clure’s, Puritan, Review of Reviews 
and Outlook of the tested mediums, 
adding the North American Review 
for a trial, believing that with its 50,- 
ooo claimed circulation he can do 
more business than he can with the 
six times as many who buy some of 
the lighter literature. Of the medical 
journals he will continue the Wiscon- 
sin Medical Recorder and the Adkatl- 
oidal Clinic, adding the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, which 
has thus far escaped a test. 

One of the schemes which Hutches 
& Co. tried was a six-page folder on 
heavy, tinted stock, which was mailed 
to a selected list of druggists. The 
total cost was $70. One of the pages 
was to be torn off and used as an 
order blank, but they never heard from 
them. This scheme was devised and 
the matter written and illustrated by 
the same firm of adwriters which has 
made the Dr. Richardson advertising 
the success which it is.. But this only 
goes to show that one “can’t some- 
times most always tell.” 

One does not need to be told that 
Mr. Hutches is losing money on the 
instruments which he sells by adver- 
tising; the facts cited speaks plainly 
of loss. But he has a good thing, and 
agents are doing splendidly with them 
among the medical fraternity. These 
agents were all obtained through clas- 
sified ads in the Chicago 7ribune, 
three out of fifty being about the pro- 
portion of applications accepted. One 
agent is selling thirty-five to forty in- 
struments a week. 


—_+o+—___ 
BILLPOSTER’S PASTE. 

The paste used for posting bills is 
made of the best glutinous flour, which 
costs on an average at the rate of $4.50 
a barrel all the year around. The 
brushes used are the best made, costing 
$4 each. One of these brushes lasts 
the average billposter about two weeks. 
The making of the paste is of consider- 
able importance. It contains  blue- 
stone (to keep it from _ turning 
sour) and aeneh and lye. To make 
the stuff right one must know his busi- 
ness, as there is not only a trick in 
mixing the ingredient, but in cooking 
the mixture afterwards. A paste-cooker 
has been put on the market recently by 
an Illinois hardware house and has — 
en a great help to billposters.—A/bany 
(N. Y.) Press. 


+] — 
IT IS TRUE. 

I know many firms, and individuals, 
who regard their advertising expendi- 
tures as money thrown away and, in 
hundreds of cases, they are right, but 
they have but themselves to blame.— 
Machinery Advertssing. 
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WHISKY ADVERTISING. 





A reporter of the Little School- 
master sends in the following story 
of how Roxbury Rye Whisky has 
been advertised 

“The whole theory of our adver- 
tising has been that of intelligent 
concentration. In attacking the 
problem of how best to promote 
the sale of Roxbury Rye Whiskey 
I promptly recognized that if 
I should attempt too much 
I would probably fail to achieve 
anything of any value. And so 
my whole plan of campaign has 


Abb DEALERS, 


Sore DistripuTors. 
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STEINHARDT BROS.*°Co. 
NEw YORK. 





“What makes you deem your 
course so far-reaching ?” 

“New York, to my mind, is so 
cosmopolitan that the eyes of all 
the neighboring world are con- 
stantly upon it. And, besides, the 
district to which I had confined 
myself is still large enough to have 
covered a hundred miles from the 
heart of the city. That is, how- 
ever, a small field in comparison 
with the attempts of so many ad- 
vertisers. These invite failure by 


trying to cover the whole country 
with an insignificant appropriation. 
The farmer who attempted to ob- 


AMERICA'S: PUREST-WHISKEY 


tain a plentiful har- 
vest from a ten-acre 
field in which he 
had sown a handful 
of oats would not 
be more foolish.” 
The speaker was 
Mr. J. A. Strasser, 
a member of the 
firm of Steinhardt 
Bros. & Co., of 134 
to 138 Mott Street, 
New York, and its 
advertising mana- 
ger. The represen- 
tative of Printers’ 
INK, to whom he 
was telling the story 
of the exploitation 
of the now famous 
whisky, was sur- 
prised to learn that 
it is but a little over 
two years _ since 
Roxbury Rye was 
first presented to 
public attention. 
The firm had been 
established in 1872 
and its growth had 


SEALED 
WITH 
GOVERNMENT 
STAMP. 





been to confine my efforts to the 
metropolitan district entirely, be- 
fore permitting myself to venture 
upon other pastures. It may be 
of interest to you to know that 
as a consequence, the advertising 
of Roxbury Rye in this metropoli- 
tan area has resulted in making it 
favorably known throughout all 
the cities of the East.” 

“How can you deduce this, Mr. 
Strasser?” 

“Through the fact that our first 
orders from these cities in many 
cases cannot have been attributed 
to any other source or sources.” 


been a natural one, 
unaided by advertising. 
“What was your initial advertis- 
ing step?” was the next question. 
“About the very first was the 
adoption of street cars and the ele- 
vated roads. We have been liberal 
and rather constant patrons of 
these ever since starting, using 
both single and double cards, as 
well as station display, and we 
have also used theatrical pro- 
grams extensively from the first.” 
“Did you not go into the news- 
papers?” 
“Only very limitedly. I consider 
dailies the mediums for telling the 











Piseena,; 



















public more about the special mer- 
its of an article. For this purpose 
we employed what we consider 
even a better way, since it is more 
personal, more direct, and allows 
us to say more than we could say 
in limited space. We circularized 
—sending out in addition to the 
educational matter, fine  litho- 
graphed cards and elegant glass 
signs. These were, of course, 
directed to dealers entirely.” 

“How soon after you began your 
campaign did you feel the effects 
of your advertising?” 

“There were positively no re- 
sults until after three months, and 
none of any account until after 
six. But from that time on the 
results have been all that we could 
have wished them to be. Our 
friends in the trade were, of 
course, aware of our advertising 
from the outset, but it required a 
larger clientéle upon which to 
build success. Since then there 
has been a gradual but steady in- 
crease in each month’s business. 
Strange to say, too, that while we 
have advertised Roxbury Rye ex- 
clusively, the publicity given us by 
this advertising has benefited our 
general business. After all. per- 
sonal solicitation through our 
salesmen still remains by far the 
most effective kind of advertising 
yet invented. All the rest is sup- 
plementary.” 

“How much do you expend an- 
nually for advertising ?” 

All\the way from $40,000 to 
$60,000—not including salesmen, of 
course.” 

“You ‘haven’t tried to ascertain 
definitely the returns from your 
advertising ?” 

“To key our advertising? No; 
it would be utter folly to try in our 
case. But I don’t believe in the 
efficiency of keying, anyway. I 
think it folly, except in a relative 
way. In the best of cases one can 
only get returns up to date. But 
an ady ertisement may continue to 
bring in results for years, and 
where are you going to draw the 
line? Often an advertisement may 
bring one a customer. Then that 
customer may create another cus- 
tomer, and the chain may become 
an endless one. Yet only the first 
may be credited to the advertise- 
ment.” 
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A PAN-AMERICAN SCHEME, 

A novel scheme for advertising the 
Pan-American Exposition has been evolv- 
ed by two Tonawanda men. The scheme 
embraces a_ yachting trip through the 
South and West, covering 16,000 miles 
on a dozen big rivers and more than a 
hundred tributaries. The acht is a 
twenty-five footer propelled by gasoline. 
She draws but two feet of water, so no 
difficulty will be experienced in thread- 
ing the shallowest streams. She carries 
a flash light and in place of windows 
on either side of her cabin will be 
glass letters, ‘‘Pan-American Exposition, 
3uffalo, 1901.” These will act as a sign 
in daytime and at night will be illumi- 
nated, forming a striking transparency. 
An orchestrion, operated by electricity, 
will be located over the pilot house, and 
the entrance of the boat to any city or 
village will be heralded by the latest 
popular airs. The interior will be made 
to give the greatest ay space for 
the recention of visitors. large quan- 
tity of Pan-American literature, buttons 
and souvenirs will be carried along, and 
ample means for entertaining notable 
visitors will be provided. Postal cards 
bearing pictures of boat and crew and 
gee the object of the trip, will be 
sent ahead. so as to insure a reception, 
and material will be kept on hand to sup- 
ply the papers. It is intended to start 
about ebruary 1st from Nashville, 
Tenn., to which point the boat will be 
taken on the cars. The Cumberland 
River will be followed into the Ohio. 
Alabama, Georgia and Upper Florida 
will be first visited, by which time 
winter wil. be over and no fear of bein 
tied up by ice wil be had. Then bac 
to New Orleans and up the Mississippi 
River. The States. visited will be 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Indiana, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Louisiana, Alabama, Geor ia, 
North and Sout Carolina, Florida, Tex- 
as, Indian Territory, Nebraska, North 
and South Dakota, Michigan, in fact, 
every State reached by the Father of 
Waters and tributaries. The trip will 
consume the groster part of the year.— 
Buffalo (N. ) Enquirer. 


re 
JOHN H. HOLLIDAY. 

John H. Holliday is a native of In- 
dianapolis, born in 1846, the son of a 
Presbyterian minister. He was educat- 
ed in Hanover College, and began news- 
par er correspondence at 21. Two years 
later he published the initial number of 
the News, a seven-column. folio of high 
aims and modest pretensions. The evo- 
lution from this germ, of a newspaper 
good enough to deserve the commenda- 
tion of the best people of the State, and 
strong enough to command the support 
of the multitude and influence public 
opinions in right channels, was Mr. 
ae assumed task.—Newspaper- 

om. 
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Mail Us Two Pair Soiled Kid Gloves 
Put address and 25 cents inside. No stamps. Wit! 

return beautifully cleaned. Our work suits. 

LEARY DYEING AND CLEANSING WORKS, Rochester, N. ¥ 








IT IS INTERESTING TO OBSERVE HOW THE 
FIELD OF THE MAIL-ORDER ADVERTISER IS 
BROADENING. NOTE THE ADVERTISEMENT RE- 
PRODUCED ABOVE FROM THE JANUARY 
“* LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL.” 
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A HOTEL WITH A PRESS 
BUREAU. 


THE WONDERFUL RESULTS OF A 
WELL-PLANNED PUBLICITY CAM- 
PAIGN—NEWSPAPERS THE BEST 
MEDIUMS—A MAN WHO WOULD 
SOONER PUT MONEY IN ADVER- 
TISING THAN IN A BANK. 






















The surprising sequence of 
liberal but judicious advertising 
was never better illustrated than 
in the case of the big Hotel La- 
fayette, at Broad and Chestnut 
streets, Philadelphia, which, from 
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well placed. He had his experi- 
ence in Columbus, Ohio, where 
he made Smith’s European Hotel 
a famous money-maker through 
the liberal use of publicity. I had 
an interesting chat with Mr. 
Smith recently concerning the 
phenomenal business and gratify- 
ing renown brought to his hotel 
and himself by bright, original 
advertising. 

“All legitimate publications are 
good,” said Mr. Smith, in re- 
viewing the most desirable adver- 
tising mediums; “but the news- 


A Change is Healthtul 1909590809920,, 


Observe the day and keep the 
devil at bay. 
GEORGE D. PIERIE, cnier ocpantment oF city propeaty. 
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> CLAM CHOWDER, Plate...... 
STEWED SNAPPER, Maryland 


DEVILED 
LOBSTER A LA NEWBERG . 
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present talk. and indications, one 
would supnose to be the only 
hotel in the Quaker City. When, 
five years ago, Mr. Louis H. 
Smith leased the Lafayette its 
business was at a very low ebb. 
He at once proposed extensive 
improvements costing close to 
half a million dollars. The rep- 
resentatives of the estate agreed, 
but they imposed an enormous 
rental as a condition. The old 
house was in due time transform- 
ed and modernized, and Louis H. 
Smith was ready to conquer suc- 
cess with the aid of printers’ ink 


FAST AND FANCY 
Dishes for Friday 


GENTLEMEN'S CAFE 


Hotel Lafayette 


Broad and Sansom Sts. 






4 ee oe fA OYSTERS, —_ S 
. FRIED OYSTERS (half dozen)... sores 


ALL DESSERTS COVERED BY A DIME — 


4 From this tempting list you can 


} Feast Yet Fast } 


GE6EECECEER HOTEL LAFAYETTE, LOUIS H. SMITH 39996 — 
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papers are by long odds the best” 
—a conclusion concurred in by 
many business men who have 
made a study of the subject. 
“It is my belief,” continued Mr. 
Smith, “that a big hotel should 
have its attractions exploited just 
as a big dry goods or department 
store daily informs the public of 
the latest accessions to its stock. 
I have the various departments of 
the hotel well defined, with a re- 
sponsible man in charge of each. 
I have my waiters impressed with 
the necessity of not being merely 
automatons to take orders, but 
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salesmen to dispose of goods. 
Every department is charged 
with its proportionate share of the 
advertising account. 

“Yes, I have an advertising or 
press department, the only one in 
the country, I believe, housed by 
and operating exclusively for a 
hotel. I consider it one of my 
most important departments, and 
give it my personal attention, 
while not directly responsible for 
the very clever and effective work 
emanating therefrom. My great- 
est difficulty was in getting an ef- 
ficient head for that department. 
It was a long and expensive 
search, but I finally succeeded. 
The average advertising expert is 
an egotist. He is so much im- 
pressed with his knowledge of the 
best ways and means of publicity 
that I found it almost impossible 
to get my ideas concerning ad- 
vertising into practice. At last 
the right man came along—a man 
who, while quite prolific of bright, 
practical thoughts himself, can 
comprehend the ideas and aims of 
another with amazing celerity, 
and promptly put them into vigor- 
ous and effective execution—for- 
getting, for the nonce, his own 
notions of how it should be done. 

“The extraordinary business 
crop reaped from this combina- 
tion is admittedly marvelous—a 
source of wonder to some, but 
to me simply a natural outcome. 

“T have turned over my private 
office to my advertising manager, 
but am so much interested in and 
pleased with his work that I fre- 
quently spend a half hour or so 
with him discussing the results of 
old and devising new plans of ad- 
vertising. I make an _ increased 
appropriation for publicity every 
year. I would sooner put my 
money in advertising than in a 
bank.” 

That’s the spirit that animates 
the progressive proprietor of the 
highly successful Hotel Lafayette. 
He is equally daring in other en- 
terprising ways—never at rest in 
making improvements, no matter 
how costly. It’s small wonder, 
then, that he was soon recognized 
as a leader by the hotel men of 
Philadelphia, who two years after 
his advent here made him presi- 
dent of the Hotel Men’s Associa- 
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tion, a position of prominence 
which he still retains. 

Another result of Mr. Smith’s 
widespread advertising campaign 
is the fact that he has time and 
again had the most tempting of- 
fers and inducements, from syndi- 
cates and individual capitalists, 
who were both eager and anxious 
to build hotels for him at any 
point he might select—New York, 
Pittsburg, Washington, Atlantic 
City, Florida and even California 
—some of which, it might be said, 
are being considered by him. 
The prediction is made that this 
same Louis H. Smith is destined 
to be, at no distant date, the most 
prominent and influential factor in 
hotel investment in the country— 
the head center, probably, of a 
most gigantic combination of 
mammoth metropolitan and sea- 
side caravansaries. 

And yet he’ll modestly tell you 
that all his success and _ promi- 
nence is due to the liberal but ju- 
dicious use of printers’ ink. 

A. PARTENHEIMER. 


- “or — 
FOR MAIL ORDER ADVERTISERS. 

A curious proposition has been sub- 
mitted to the postoffice by a concern 
known as the Economical Postage As- 
sociation. 

Thousands of firms in communicating 
with prospective customers send stamp- 
ed envelopes for replies. Many of these 
envelopes are never used and the firms 
sending them regard them a dead loss. 
The coupon envelope, according to the 
Economical Postage Association, will do 
away with the necessity of sending 
stamped envelopes and at the same time 
protect the postoffice department. The 
plan proposed is, briefly, that each per- 
son or firm using the coupon envelopes 
shall deposit with the postmaster of his 
town a sum of money to be agreed upon, 
which shall stand as a guaranty for his 
account with Uncle Sam. The coupon 
of the envelope is to be the check on 
the transaction. The postoffice authori- 
ties can tear it off and it will represent 
2 cents, to be deducted from the de- 
posit of the firm that sent it out. Post- 
master General Smith, to whom the mat- 
ter has been referred, has taken it un- 
der advisement.—Zanesville (O.) Signal. 

+ ——__ 


HOW HOLIDAY ADS HELP. 

The holiday advertisements of the 
newspapers save a vast amount of time 
and trouble for shoppers. They settle 
doubts as to the best things to buy 
and tell where the articles wanted can 
be found. They lessen the aimless 
wandering about from store to store 
which is a common source of weariness 
and vexation. So many persons share 
in these benefits of Christmas advertis- 
ing that the aggregate economy of 
strength and time is enormous.—Fort 
Wayne (Ind.) Gazette. 








MARYLAND DAILIES 

In the December issue of the 
American Newspaper Directory 
for 1899 five daily newspapers in 
Maryland get credit for average 
issues of more than five thousand. 
They are Baltimore American, 
Morning Herald, News, Sun and 
W orld. 

The Morning Herald and Even- 
ing News have, for some years, fur- 
nished regularly statements show- 
ing their actual average issues, and 
the willingness to do this has doubt- 
less had an influence upon the 
minds of many advertisers, lead- 
ing them to select these in prefer- 
ence to older favorites whose reti- 
cence on the subject of actual dis- 
tribution leaves inquirers a good 
deal in the dark. The News, with 
a sale of between 30,000 and 40,- 
000 copies every evening, is ac- 
corded a_ recognized position 
among the choicest advertising 
mediums in the country and the 
Herald, in the morning field, ap- 
pears to exhibit a similar growth 
in public appreciation. 

From the old and respectable 
American, established in 1773, the 
editor of the Directory was never 
able to secure a circulation state- 
ment that would warrant him in 
putting in any very definite figures, 
but it is such a good paper and 
such an old favorite, having been 
established in 1773, and _ being, 
moreover, sold for one cent a 
copy, it would seem as though the 
Directory estimate of ‘ exceed- 
ing 12,500, might be advanced to 
“C,” which means’ exceeding 
20,000, without doing injustice to 
‘ts more communicative competi- 
tors. It is, of course, easy to un- 
derstand that so old and rich a 
paper would hesitate about letting 
its exact issue be told on its own 
authority if the facts would leave 
it ever so little behind a rival that 
had for years been lightly con- 
sidered. 

The Baltimore Sun is a remark- 
able paper. Among American 
dailies it is as conspicuous as a 
knight in armor among an army 
of citizens would have been in 
the days of chivalry. Like the 
New York Herald, it occupies in 


American journalism a_ position 
peculiarly its own. 


Its owners are 
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toorich, proud and prosperoustobe 
inclined to turn to the right or the 
left to secure any man’s favor and 
its affairs, guided by traditions of 
a successful past, are governed by 
laws which, like those of the Medes 
and Persians in Holy Writ, are un- 
changed and unchangeable. What- 
ever criticism may be bestowed 
upon the Baltimore Sun, what- 
ever fault may be found with it 
by any critic, Printers’ INK is of 
the opinion that every intelligent 
American, as he examines a copy, 
must be thankful that one such 
example of excellent, conservative, 
old-fashioned journalism can con- 
rinue to exist and even be prosper- 


ous. Once only, for the year 1894, 
the Sun overcame its reserve and 
gave the Directory editor assur- 
ance that during that year no is- 


sue was smaller than 66,432 copies, 
but as its price is double that of 
any of the other Baltimore dailies 
and it is so free from sensational 


teatures, it would seem more like- 
ly that the Directory rating of 
“C,” exceeding 20,000, is the one 


to which the paper is entitled, as 
the next rating letter “B,”’ exceed- 
ing 40,000, is probably a little more 
than the facts would warrant. In 
these days the tendency of con- 
servative newspapers is toward 
smaller issues, and this leads to 
a policy of silence on the subject 


of circulation at the offices of 
nearly all such papers. To the 
Sun the Directory accords the 


(©)* mark of excellence 
and it is probable that in the 
whole country there may not be 
another paper so deserving of this 
distinguishing symbol. (See foot 


bulls eye 


note. ) 
The IVorld, a one-cent evening 
paper, occasionally furnished a 


satisfactory circulation report in 
years past, but since 1896 has re- 
frained from doing so, a course 
which may, perhaps, be explained 
by the curious fact that the Di- 
rectory editor accorded a greater 
issue for 1897 and repeated it in 





* This mark, familiarly known as the 
bulls eye (©), is used in the American 
Newspaper Directory to indicate that 
advertisers value the paper so designated 
more for the class and quality of its 
circulation than for the mere number 
of copies printed. From Webster’s 
Dictionary one may learn that among 
the old alchemists gold was symbolically 
represented by the sign (@). 
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1898 than had ever been given 
when a statement without loop- 
holes had been furnished. 
Outside of Baltimore the State 
f Maryland furnishes a very lim- 
ited field for daily newspapers. 


\ccording to the Directory the 
Frederick News is the best. 


x. &. WARNER. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 

is been filed in New York by Hulbert 
li. Warner, who says _ his liabilities 

nunt to $2,309.027 and his assets to 
hing. All the debts were contracted 

Rochester, N. Y., prior to May 8, 

3. Mr. Warner’s tailure, in 1893, 

results of which relief is now 
was hastened by the financial 

G. Yates, one of the largest 
erators in coal in the country. The 
inal value of the assets was $2,673,- 
o, and the actual value $169,911.67. 
“Warner was shown to have invest- 
ed nearly $400,000 in mining enterprises, 

1d about $250,000 in grape sugar. 

In early life Mr. Warner was a dealer 
in safes. His fortune was made in 
medicine business. War- 
ner’s Safe Cure was advertised far and 
id sales were enormous. After 
f of the Safe Cure to a 
Brit ish corporation, Mr. Warner, who 
had spent some time in Europe, return- 
ed to the United States. In 1896 he 

ight to set several enterprises in mo- 

His first idea was to put out a 
dicine called the X-Ray World Cure. 
Mir. Warner appealed to publishers for 
tions of space, promising paid ad- 
rtising to the amount of the dona- 
tions. Many newspapers responded and 
rner sought to make the promises 

1s secured available as assets in ne- 
ti g for capital. The X-Ray com- 
nd was never put upon the market, 
Mr. Warner established a_ short- 
“institute” where he said people 

ild get advice and medicine either 
personally or by mail. This enterprise 

ndoned, the originator compounded 
t headache tablet and made what prom- 
ised to be an advantageous connection 
th the Abbey’s Effervescent Salt Com- 
ny. After arrangements to use the 

ner space for advertising the salt 
had been begun, there was a lively 
effervescence of temper one day in the 
iffices at 15 Murray street. Mr. War- 
ner charged the Canadian syndicate that 
vns the salt with neglect of its agree 
ents, and the upshot was that Mr. 
arner withdrew from the concern. He 

ved into offices a few floors below the 
\bbey Company, in the same building, 

1 announced that he intended to sell 

fine quality of corned-beef hash in 

ins. But the hash has never gladden- 
ed the ag of humanity, and several 

# ago Mr. Warner vacated the Mur- 

y street loft.—National Advertiser. 
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Minneapolis Time res: A Bagg 

ut out” in the shape of an_ Indian 

by, with four addition al cards in same 

n in back of it tied with ribbon, each 

of the four having ene for three 

months on it and an Indian design in 
colors and verses on back. 
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TRADE JOURNALS. 

The January number of Machinery 
Advertising (Cleveland, O.) makes the 
following interesting observations in re- 
gard to trade journals: 

ime was when the most serious 
problem that confronted the would-be 
founder of a trade journal was the 
selection of a title which should at 
once identify his publication in the minds 
of advertisers, with the trade or in- 
dustry it was supposed to represent and 
cater to. To-day the problem is to actu- 
ally identify the publication with its 
trade; to make 1* of so great service, 
and so necessary to the trade, that sub- 
scriptions to it will materialize in gener- 
ous number. 

Time was when a man could have a 
dozen or so “dummies” of his proposed 
publication made up, put a hundred 
lee bill in his pocket, go ovt upon 
a trip. of two or three weeks among 
advertisers, tell them what he was going 
to do, and return with advertising con- 
tracts sufficient in amount to pay cost 
of publication for six months, or, in 
many cases, for a full year. Times 
have changed. The advertiser, to-day, 
doesn’t care a penny about what the 
would-be publishez is going to do; he’s 
got through supplying capital to set 
publishers up. Now, he wants to know 
what the publisher has done. 

Time was when the only implements 
the editor of a trade journal required 
were a little hard common sense, a pot 
of paste, pair of shears and a big pile of 
exchanges. To-day the editor of an in- 
fluential, successful trade publication 
must be technically versed in mechan- 
isms, materials and processes, and must 
have at his command the services of a 
corps of writers expert in the line of 
trade catered te to. 

~o 
WHAT Ww RITE-U PS IMPLY. 

Speaking of “write-ups,” did it ever 
occur to you that their offer, in con- 
sideration of an advertising contract, is 
a tacit admission upon the part of the 
solicitor that his advertising columns 
alone are not sufficiently influential to 
justify expenditure with him?—Ma.- 
chinery Advertising. 
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THE U. S. VARNISH CO.: GENTS—WE HAVE 
USED YOUR VARNISH ON OUR FURNITURE ONCE, 
AND HAVE STUCK TO IT EVER SINCE, YOURS 
TRULY, SILAS STICKWELL. 


W. D. ST. CLAIR. 


W. D. St. Clair was the Chicago 
king of advertising solicitors. He 
made $1,000,000 soliciting adver- 
tisements. For many years he 
was the best known newspaper 
man in Chicago. His life, so far 


as soliciting advertising is con- 
cerned, is a romance. He came 
to Chicago in 1862, and soon 


thereafter engaged with the Chi- 
cago Journal as collector, but soon 
gave this up to become an adver- 
tising solicitor. At luncheon 
about ten days before his death he 
related many of his early experi- 
ences. “One of the first cus- 
tomers I secured,” said he, “was 
Edward Ely, the tailor. I pre- 
pared an advertisement from 
which Ely got two customers that 
he could trace directly to this ad- 
vertisement in the Journal. He 
was so well pleased that he pre- 
sented me with a fine suit of 
clothes and remained my customer 
until the day of his death, for in 
those days merchants were not ex- 
pecting any direct results from 
their advertising. During the 
time I solicited for the Journal I 
compiled a little booklet of origi- 
nal choice sayings, and some cf 
my customers paid me to insert 
write-ups therein, and one firm, a 
large music house, was so well 
pleased with it that they took sev- 
eral thousand copies and sent them 
out to their trade. This suggested 
the idea of publishing my book 
of the lives of Chicago's leading 
citizens, upon which I made a 
profit of $56,000. Among those 
who paid me a thousand dollars 
for a write-up, with portrait, was 
Wilber F. Storey of the Chicago 
Times. When the book was out 
I went to Storey with a proposi- 
tion to handle the classified adver- 
tising of the Times. It was large- 
ly, so Storey told me, owing to 
the fact that I secured him for 
a write-up in the book that I was 
enabled to make a contract with 
him that netted me an average of 
$40,000 a year for many years.” 
Bernard Meuser, who was for 
many years employed by St. Clair, 
and who knew him, perhaps, bet- 
ter than any other man, speaks 
of his original manner of securing 
advertisements and of his uniform 
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good nature and wit. “St. Clair,” 
said he, “would close a contract 
for a large amount of money after 
all others had failed, and he would 
do it with ease, but always by 
original methods. As an example 
of this we had all tried to secure 


the advertising of a _ big piano 
house and failed. We reported 
this fact to St. Clair. The next 


day he drove down in his carriage 
to see the man, talked about the 
phenomenal benefits to be derived 
from advertising, looked over his 
stock, but did not undertake to 
secure his order. Before leaving 
he picked out the most expensive 
piano in the place, and, without 
asking the price, left an order to 
have it sent to his house and the 
bill for it sent to the Times office, 
which was speedily paid. This just 
about took the breath of the piano 
man and it is needless to say that 
we had no trouble thereafter in 
securing his advertising, for St. 
Clair had given him a free read- 
ing-matter notice a column in 
length in regard to the virtues of 
the piano. In another case we 
had all tried, but without success, 
to secure the advertising of a 
prominent dry goods merchant. 
St. Clair called on him, cracked 
a few jokes, looked over the stock, 
took the proprietor out to drink, 
became confidential, placed $10,- 
000 to his credit in the bank, for 
the fact was known to St. Clair 
that the merchant could make use 
of some ready money just at 
that time, but St. Clair, of course 
did not mention to the merchant 
that he had this inside knowledge. 
Here was another customer easily 
made.” 

After St. Clair had got the 
classified advertising well system- 
atized, having in his employ six or 
eight men, some of whom he paid 
as high as sixty dollars per week, 
he left for Europe with his wife, 
where he remained for two years, 
traveling in foreign countries. 
Before Wilber F. Storey died he 
renewed his contract for classified 
advertising on the Times and also 
made a contract for the display 
advertising as well, and this ar- 
rangement was continued for a 
number of years after Storey’s 
death 

Sun 


He established the and 
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equipped it with new and improv- 
ed machinery, his various cus- 
tomers throughout the city sub- 
scribing for stock in the sum 0 
$100,000 or more. 

During all these years he in- 
vested his money largely in real 
estate, mostly in outside property, 
which he bought at low prices and 
sold at phenomenal values. He 
owned a lot on West Madison 
street, erected a department store 
building thereon, and sold out at 
a profit of $75,000. He bought a 
piece of property in San Fran- 
cisco once while there for $3,600, 
which he afterward sold for $40,- 
ooo. He bought three thousand 
feet in a cemetery here in Chicago 
more than twenty years ago for a 
mere song, which is now valued 
at $15,000. These are but a few 
of the investments he made. He 
made no losses and _his profits 
were always large. He became 
possessed of a large tract of land 
north of New Orleans and some 
years ago, retiring from the ad- 
vertising business, he went south 
to develop this land. He called 
the place Happy Woods. He 
spent much time and money 
beautifying it and reclaiming it 
from a wild waste of land to a 
beautiful suburb, which now has 
a population of 2,000. During 
the years he was developing this 
property he was a frequent visitor 
to Chicago, and it was on one of 


these trips to this city that he 
died, at the age of sixty-five.— 
American Builder. 
+o 
THE ERIE’S IDEA, 

When Dewev was on his way home 
from Manila the Erie Railroad Com- 
P kept the people along its lines 







ned of the Admiral’s whereabouts 
by a system of bulletins every few days. 
illetins were attractive and came 
at demand as souvenirs, so 
so that after the celebration the 
issued a_ pretty souvenir 
let containing a copy of each 
bullet in. On the front page was the 4- 
irred blue flag of the Admiral. The 
lletins of course mentioned the “‘best 











ins” of getting to New York to at- 
tend the celebration, but the pamphlet 
was issued with no thought of gaining 


direct returns.—Akron (O.) Journal, 
+o 
TWO PE RTI r INE NT QUESTIONS. 

If you took out of this city the people 
who re sad the newspapers, what would 
you have left? 

Would you be satisfied with any trade 
which omitted the newspaper readers? 

Mansfield (O.) News. 
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THE RESULTS. 
LEX’ RADIATO HEAT WITHOUT COST. 


. a 00, Mi. 
funded ‘f not satisfactory. Markst St, PHILA, PA. 








One of Printers’ INkK’s correspond- 
ents sends the advertisement reproduced 
in miniature above and asks how it 
could be calculated to give returns. A 
Philadelphia correspondent endeavored 
to find out and this is what he writes: 

“The ad paid very well in good medi- 
ums,” said Inventor Robert Boone and 
Manager T. G. Newberry, and then 
they showed their books to prove it. 
From the Farm Journal, which inserted 
the ad five times at a cost of $40, some 
340 answers had been received, resulting 
in $170 worth of sales. Fifty dollars 
was paid to the Ladies’ Home Journal; 


some seven hundred answers were re- 
ceived,. which resulted in over $300 in 
sales. The manager showed that $200 


in sales was the return from a $2.88 a 
in the Atlanta Constitution. “‘In the face 
of these returns,” said Mr. Newberry, 
“how many answers would we have re- 
ceived if the advertising had been of 
the approved kind? We are free to ad- 
mit, however, that we are going to do 
more and better advertising, and would 
have saved postage if the above ad had 
mentioned a_ catalogue.” Mr. New- 
berry admitted that only a few pub- 
lications had given satisfactory returns. 
He spoke particularly of a_ list of 
twenty-eight magazines from which only 
a half dozen answers had been receiv- 
ed. He thought perhaps the returns 
from the other mediums had been large 
because the reader; had confidence in 
any statement thos: ie? publications made. 


ADV ERTISING ATLL sLE NNIUM PRE- 





J. R. Mason is i to remove to 
3oston, Mass., and add a new line of 
business to his advertisers’ guaranty 


company, which checks up and makes 
affidavit to the actual circulation of 
lez ading newspapers. Men who expend 
from $50,000 to $500,000 a year in ad- 
vertising naturally wish to know where 
the money goes and whether or not they 
are getting an equivalent. The news- 
paper with a circulation does not object 
to being investigated, but there are many 
pretenders who do. To get over this 
difficulty, heavy advertisers like R. V. 
Pierce. the proprietors of Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, Paine’s Celery Compound and 
a score of others have organized. what 
is to be known as the Union Advertis- 
ing Agency, with headquarters at Bos- 
ton, Mass., and will place all their con- 
tracts through that medium. The news- 
parer publisher declining to come under 
the rules of the guaranty company will 
not receive any business from these big 
concerns, and the advertisers will only 
pay for what they get. The scheme 
of making a 1,200 to 1,500 circulation 
do the work of 5,000 to 10,000 will be a 
thing of the past. The company has A 
ready been organized, and will begin 
onerations with the new year. Mr. 
Mason has been selected as manager.— 
Bloomington (Ill.) Pantagraph. 
caterer enn 

THE paper can only sell you so much 
white space, as a real estate man would 
sell or lease you so much vacant prop- 
erty; it remains for_you to improve it 
and ‘make it pay.—Chicago Grocer. 











NOTES. 


F. DeVoy, formerly adver- 
tising manager of Current Literature 
and Short Stories, has accepted a simi- 
lar position on the Great Round World. 

Tue Binghamton (N. Y.) Evening 
Herald issues a_ detailed circulation 
statement which shows the average gaily 
circulation for 1899 to have been 8,537 
copies. 


The Buil Dog, 





Mr. W. 


a journal for painters, 
is a magazine issued by Longman & 
Martinez, paint makers, New York, 
which mechanically is an exact fac-simile 
of Printers’ INK. 

One of the highest authorities on ad- 
vertising, and so regarded among the 
business men of the United States, is 
Printers’ INK.—Duluth (Minn.) Her- 
ald, Dec. 26, 1899. 

Tue Manhattan Railway Advertising 
and News Company, controlling the 
news and advertising privileges of the 
road, has been succeeded by Ward & 
Gow, of New York. 

Success (N, Y.) for January contains 
articles on “The Printers’ Trade as a 





Ladder to Greatness,” “*W hitelaw Reid, 
Dean of Journalism,” and “The Man 
Who Made the Youth's Companion 
areat.”’ 


Tue Bayonne (N. J.) Herald gives 
a book every week to the reader dis- 
covering the most mistakes in its adver- 
tisements. These include errors of 
typography, grammar, capitalization and 
punctuation. 

THe New York Herald displays in 
its financial columns a double-column 
card notifying its readers that it will 
not publish advertisements that give evi- 
dence of an intention to depreciate the 
value of properties. 

THE forthcoming official catalogue of 
the Paris Exhibition will consist of 
eighteen volumes. Messrs. Peare have 
secured the outside back cover of the 
eighteen volumes, with some pgges in- 
side, at a cost of £2,500. 

Tue New Haven (Conn.) Register of 
January 7th contains a long article show- 
ing how the advertising of the firm of 
Howe & Stetson, of that city, has de- 
veloped, with a portrait of Miss Minnie 
Leary, the concern’s present advertising 
manager. 

In a_ recent advertisement M. 
Schwartz, clothier, of Newburg, N. 

., Offered to deliver a ton of hard fur- 
nace coal with every purchase of cloth- 
ing for $40, three-quarters of a ton 
with a purchase, for $30, half a ton for 
a purchase for $20, and ‘ quarter of a 
ton with a purchas: for $10. 


Mr. Tuos. D. Taytor, the advertising 
solicitor for the Telegram, is one o 
the best hearted and most gentlemanly 
fellows that ever came to Providence. 
I say this with all sincerity, and I mean 
it. He is also the shrewdest advertising 
manager that has ever struck this neck 
of the United States.—Rhode Island 
Advertiser. 

C. W. Mort, General Emigration Agent 


of the Northern Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, at St, Paul, issues a book called 
“Opportunities,” giving openings for 
business locations on the line of the 
Northern Pacific. The populations of 
the various towns are given, and the 
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mechanics, business and _ professional 
men that they most lack named 

My own long observation and a care- 
ful study of the Agnerican Newspaper 
Directory, published by Geo. P. Rowell 
& Co., of 10 Spruce street, New York, 
for thirty years, show a remarkable dis 
like, on the part of publishers, of telling 
their clients what they are getting for 
their money. There are reasons why. 
Business Problems, Farmington, Me., 
Jan., 1900. 

THE manager of the theater at Au- 
burn, Ind., not only prints on the house 
programme a polite request that ladies 
remove their hats during the perform- 
ance, but has arranged a card bearing 
the words: “Now is the time to remove 


your hats,’ which can be run out into 
view just behind the footlights when 
the orchestra takes its place.—Grand 


Rapids (Mich.) Press. 

Ir is said that Victor F. Lawson, of 
Chicago, will soon inaugurate a press 
association whose aim it will be to have 
special correspondents at all European 
countries instead of as at present se- 


curing the continental news through 
British ch: sneeie, the fault of which is 
that items of special Ame rican interest 


are given little attention, and all matter 
is more or less biased. 
Four pretty young ladies dressed in 





regulation Quaker garb have been de- 
livering samples of a prepared food 
ahout town for the past few day They 
are chaperoned by a lady who is fair, 
fat and forty, and as they pass along 
the streets they have attracted no lit- 


Most of the sterner ones 
take a second look 
the chaperon.— 


tle attention. 
who see them go by 
and then begin to envy 
Troy (N. Y.) Standard. 

Tue Normal Instructor of Dansville, 
N. Y., the Teachers’ World, of New 
York City, and Current Histor , of 
Rochester, N. Y., have gone into a com- 
bine with their advertising departments, 
which will be under the management of 
S. L. Harrell, 13 Astor Place, New 





York. Mr. Harrell was for three years 
the representative of the Normal In- 
structor. He asserts this syndicate of 


educational papers to be the strongest 
in the field. 


A Curcaco_ restaurateur displayed 
some whole sides of beef in front of 
his place of business with a_ placard 
to this effect: “These fine Durhams 


brought the highest price paid for cattle 
at the Union Stock Yard. since June, 
1882.” Upon the “late deceased” were 
pinned their photographs, taken prior 
to execution, and also the various 
premium ribbons won by them at State 
and county fairs. On the whole it 
was a catchy advertisement.—Ad Sense. 

Tue Ottumwa Courier has a novel 
plan for advertising its city as the 
Monte Carlo of the State. It has be- 
gun a series of articles and proposes to 
write up, free of cost, all the gambling 
places of the city. It is supposed that 
the Courier intends to demonstrate the 
truth of the assertion that advertising 
pays. The joints that come last on the 
list will be kicking as they see the pat- 





ronage going over to the fellows who 
got their puffs early.—Cedar Rapids 
(Ia.) Gazette. 

REPRESENTATIVE Roperts, of Massa- 
chusetts, has introduced a bill in the 
house which attaches a penalty of $50 
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the desecration of the national flag 
in any way. It prohibits the printing 
of pictures of political candidates on a 
flag, or words, figures and designs of 
any kind. It also prohibits its use 
as trade-marks for advertising mer- 
chandise of any sort. Nearly all of the 
patriotic organizations of the country 
asked for such a bill two years ago.— 
Montezema (la.) Republican. 

In the New York Assembly, As- 
semblyman T. P. Sullivan, on Jan. 12, 
introduced a bill prohibiting the use 
of signs or billboards in cities of the 
first or second class on buildings when 
the signs are over six feet in height, and 
on the ground when over ten feet in 
height, also a bill prohibiting the use of 
tight board fences on the front of any 
lot in the city of New York, and pro- 
viding that all such fences shall be re: 
moved by Aug. 1, 1900. On the same 
day Mr. Roche introduced a bill which 
provides that no elevated railway in a 
city having a population of one million 
or over shall conduct an advertising 
business under penalty of $100 forfeit 
for each offense, the $100 to be recover- 
ed by any citizen who may sue for it. 

E. Cnussp Futter has secured the 
beautiful acres formerly owned by Cal- 
vin Fletcher, Sr., of this city, at Spen 
cer. This farm, with contiguous ion 
which has been purchased, will comprise 
an area of more than 600 acres, possess- 
ing a variety of soils and conditions. 
Mr. Fuller, who is manager and pub- 
lisher of the Agricultural Epitomist, of 
this city, will place his plant at this 
farm, where the periodical will be pub- 
lished with the purpose of making a 
record of actual practical farm work 
experiments. o this end he will 
nediately begin the equipment of the 
place for conducting comprehensive ex- 











ments in grain growing, animal 
iry, fruit growing, poultry rais- 
1 scientific drainage.—Indianapo- 


“(Ind.) News, Jan. 3 
Tue W. D. Boyce Company recently 
sent letters to all patent medicine a 


vertisers in the United States asking 
whether in their opinion more patent 
medicines are sold in the small towns 


than in the larger cities, in proportion 
ulation. It was also asked if drug- 
gists in small towns can afford to and 
do substitute, owing to the quantity of 
article they would be likely to sell, 
the great expense they would be 
it to in preparing a remedy of their 
n. The answers came invariably that 
people in small towns use a great deal 
more of the patent remedies than do 
city people, and that very little substi- 
tution is going on in the small towns. 
In almost everv case the answers say 
that circulation covering small towns and 
intry districts is by all odds the 
desirable.—Boyce’s Hustler. 

E State of Montana should be 
proud of the Standard, which is pub- 
fis hed at Anaconda daily, and_com- 
pares favorably with any in the United 
States, not even barring those of the 
large cities of the East; the make-up is 
by a master hand, the type clear and 
good as well as modern, and the il- 
lustrations are surpassed by none. 
Anaconda is a town in Montana which 
to-day boasts of 15,000 people, and in 
1880 the population was less than 4,000. 
The Anaconda Standard has just com- 
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pleted its first decade, and in order to 
commemorate the event has issued a 34- 
page paper. ‘lhe place is enterprising, 
as can be seen by a glance through the 
advertising pages, and we believe that 
the publishers must be readers of 
Printers’ INK, judging from the taste 
displayed in the advertising.—General 
Information, 

Tue International School of Cor- 
respondence, Scranton, Pa., has a 
unique system of reaching and instruct- 
ing the employees of the different rail- 
roads in its method of teaching by 
mail. It consists of a private car at- 
tended by a superintendent and two as- 
sistants. This car is fully equipped 
with a practical model of a locomotive 
and tender complete, also air brake, oil 
cups, etc. Car 1o1, in charge of Mr. 
Hyndman, superintendent, W. W. Irwin 
and Mr. Reed, assistants, is in Chicago 
on the Northwestern Railroad, and will 
go all over the system from Chicago, 
showing the employees of what the 
method of instruction consists, and en- 
rolling students as it goes along. In 
about four months another car will fol- 
low this one, giving stereopticon views 
and a review to the students of the 
work they have already gone over. The 
school has three cars in active opera- 
tion and is building two more. The 
car carries its own cook and porter, 
and the railroad gives them transporta- 
tion, fuel, oil and light free of charge; 
thus recognizing the benefits the com- 
pany’s employees can obtain by becom- 
ing students.—-Boyce’s Hustler. 

Ernest J. LenMann, the proprietor 
of “The Fair” store in Chicago, who 
died at White Plains last Friday, fur- 
nished in his remarkable business career 
an example of what a man can accom- 
plish with newspaper advertising. In 
1875 5 he opened a small store in Chicago. 

‘The Fair,” as he called it, being at 
that time confined to a one-story buil 
ing, 16x80 feet. It now covers half of 
one of the largest and most valuable 
blocks in the city and is nine stories 
high. Mr. Lehmann was a firm believer 
in the value of advertising anc early in 
his career startled his competitors in 
business as well as newspaper publish- 
ers and readers by the space and fre- 
quently of his advertisements in the 
daily papers. He revolutionized methods 
in the West, and his business prospered 
to an amazing degree. Though Mr. 
Lehmann was forced into retirement 
because of failing mind in 1890, “The 
Fair” was so firmly established that in 
the hands of men who carried out the 
ideas of its founder its prosperity was 
in no wise affected. His personal in- 
terest in the enterprise and his invest- 
ments in Chicago realty are said to ag- 
gregate $15,000,000.—Binghamton (N. 
Y.) Leader, Jan. 9. 


Rome, N. Y., January 10.—What 
promises to become a case of wide in- 
terest was started here last evening. 
Dr. Sumner B. Kingsley recently opened 
a sanitarium in this city and fitted it 
with modern appliances for the use of 
electricity, etc. He began to make an- 
nouncements through the newspapers. 
The Rome Medical Association, of which 
he is a member, at a meeting at which 
he was not present, voted to expel him, 
because he was guilty of advertising. 
This action, however, was reconsidered 
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and it was determined by the society 
that Dr. Kingsley should be given a 
hearing. The hearing was set for last 
evening. Dr. Kingsley was present, with 


his lawyer, A. D. Kneeland, prepared 
to defend his case. The society refused 
to permit the lawyer in the room and a 
stormy scene ensued, which finally re- 
sulted in the meeting adjourning without 
action being taken. Counsellor Knee- 
land told the meeting that he proposes 
to take the matter into the courts, if his 


client is not allowed a hearing. Dr. 
Kingsley says he believes the time is 
past when a man, whatever his occu- 


pation, should be barred from letting the 
public know what he has to offer, and 
that he will fight the case to a finish.— 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle, Jan. 10. 


BRIGHT SAYINGS. 


Printers’ Inx solicits licits marked copies of print- 
ed advertisements in which “bright say- 
ings,” terse and epigrammatic expressions 

pear. There are many of them, and some 
af hen are very good. 


Our charges are consistent with the 
services we render. 

We are able to give great values 
when selling, because we receive great 
values when buying—the result of large 
purchases. 

You’.t enjoy the soft hug of a hand- 
some muffler these days—and the en- 
oyment will cost you less than half it 
a a right to. 

In our display of overcoats and suits 
for yourself or boy, you'll find many 
little touches of style that other stores 
will have next year. 

To rEav The Forum is to keep in 
touch with the best thought, of the day. 
To be without it is to miss the best 
help to clear thinking. 

Canpipty, we don’t know that ours 
is the best clothing (there are other 
good makers), but we're quite sure 
there are no better makes. 

MANUFACTURER wanted money, had 
goods to trade for it, offered induce- 
ments we couldn’t withstand—neither 
will you if you read the sequel. 

At $6, $8 and so on by short steps 
up to $18, we show an enormous var- 
iety, and every price represents the con- 
crete expression of a genuine bargain. 

THE flood tide of bargain values 
flows on steadily—there is no wavering 
of purpose—no decoys—only the steady 
bustle of a lively and legitimate trade. 

THINK of all the shirt goodness 
you’ve ever known—all the comfort and 
wear you've ever longed for—and you'll 
find it to-day at our stores—for $1.05. 

WE cast no reflections on other stores 
when we say ours is the best place to 
buy hats. There can only be one 
“best place.” In this city it is Hottel’s. 

A MAN does not wait to put on his 
overcoat until he has become nearly 
frozen, and he should not delay wear- 
ing glasses until he has become _par- 
tially blind or realizes that his sight is 
failing. 

Fasrics that other stores consider 
too expensive to carry in ready-to-wear 
garments are here with all ‘the fine 
points of the best custom tailors’ prod- 
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ucts, at about one-half of what tailors 
charge. 

REMEMBER, we are standing right 
behind every suit and overcoat in this 


stock with our personal guarantee for 
fit, style and satisfaction. If you ever 
buy a garment here that isn’t right— 
we'll make it right. 

ALL white shirts are not alike, even 


if the price is the same. Some $1 
shirts wear well; others wear out. We 
have put so much goodness into our 


white shirts that we are very anxious 
that you know about it. 

Certatn clothes, like men, have a 
well-bread air; convey an impression 
of expensive exclusiveness and high 
price tailoring. Peculiarly true of 
these new cutaway and sack suits of 
fancy cheviots from England 

PERHAPS you've let the underwear 
matter ‘slide’ until now. You can 
make amends here for 48 cents, 75 
cents, 98 cents, or a little more. Pays 
to buy good underwear, you know. 
Top off with a new hat, if the old 
one’s weatherbeaten; $1.45 will suffice. 

—____~+~»--— 
ADVERTISING SHOT GUNS. 

The manner in which shotguns are ad- 
vertised in the sportsmen’s publications 
is amazing. Read the gun announce- 
ments. What do they say? Generally 
that in a certain match a certain indi- 
vidual was the user of the gun in ques- 
tion and won. 

Every shooter knows that the three 
deciding factors are the man, the ammu- 
nition and the gur, in the order given. 
As to relative importance, the matter is 
about 90 per cent man, 92 per cent am- 
munition, and the remainder gun. The 
varying ability of powders to retain their 
intended force, under different condi- 
tions of heat and moisture, and the qual- 
ity of the shells and wadding, cause 
different brands of cartridges to give 
different results, but at the present day, 
when a man may order a gun of any 
standard make with the stipulation that 
it put a certain number of shot into a 
thirty-inch circle at a certain range, all 
good guns shoot alike. The men who 
win the advertised match are good shots, 
and would have attained the same object 
equally well with any other gun, and 
no sportsman is ever deceived by the 
idea that he can do as well by simply 
shooting a gun of the make so adver- 
tised. There is enough individuality in 
the finish and mechanism of the output 
of different makers to warrant stress be- 
ing laid upon their merits in those lines, 





without resort to the methods used at 

present, which only cause unholy mirth. 

—E, T. Keyser, in N. Y. Sunday Times. 
PUT THEM DOWN. 


Put down the “eeting “good things” 
which occur to you as furnishing the 
basis of a good advertisement; or a 
catchy head-line; or a good design for 
"7 display ;’ or a happy phrase, which can 
be “worked in;’”) memorandum of spe- 
cial rates offered you for extra space 
or for an extended period; samples of 
good advertisements of your competi- 
tor, or as shown in the trade papers, or 
of other lines of business in the daily 
newspapers; suggestions made by essay- 
ists on the theory of advertising; and so 
on, through the whole range of this 
large subject.— Keystone. 
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AN UNTENABLE PROPOSI- 
TION. 


In its issue of December 15th, 
1899, the Mail Order Journal of 
Chicago, which advocates the in- 
terests of those who do business 
through the post, makes the fol- 
lowing interesting assertions: 

Some publishers assert that they have 
the right to use the columns of their 
papers to offer premiums to obtain new 
subscribers, and when they do so they 
neither violate an advertiser’s confidence 
nor transgress upon their postal privi- 
lege. No one denies to them the right 
to offer any inducement to their read- 
ers to obtain new subscribers, in fact, 
no one has the right to dictate to any 


one how they should conduct their 
business. We contend, though, and 
every advertiser will agree with us 


that the method of doing it is wrong. 
When a publisher resorts to offering 
premiums to increase his circulation, 
he, practically, is doing a mail order 
business. He offers an article for so 
many subscribers, or for a certain 
amount, which includes a yearly sub- 
a to his paper; consequently he 
should be compelled to pay the same 
posta ige for his premium offers as a 
mail order merchant is compelled to 

in sending out his printed matter. Phe 
postal laws were never intended to grant 
one class of merchants privileges that 
would tend to discriminate against an- 
other. And the way some publishers 
their privileges in this respect is 
outrageous. In fact, this unequal 
privilege has brought many people into 
the publishing business, who, if this 
practice was stopped, would disappear 
from it as quickly as they appeared in 











it. They not only harm the legitimate 
pul ing business by compelling pub- 
lish yho are such in fact, and not 
in ni to resort to such methods to 


retain their subscribers, but also divert 
an enormous amount of mail order 
business from its natural channel. Con- 
ditions should be made equal. Pub- 
lishers are allowed, by all ethics of 
business conduct, to make any busi- 
ness ofter to their subscribers, but they 
should be compelled to send them in 
the same way that any other business 
man sends out his business offers, at a 
cent an ounce and not a cent a pound. 

The principal objection to the 
Mail Order Journal's idea is that 
it cannot be done; that to do it 
would involve the government 
looking into the busine SS of every 
“premium publication” publisher 
to discover which subscriptions 
came in the regular, course, and 
which were induced by the at- 
tractiveness of a premium offered. 
The postoffice department is a 
great meddler; but this degree of 
paternalism it has not yet reached. 

—_——_~+oo——————_ 


You must convince the public that 
you are yourself convinced of the merit 
of your goods Rho le Island Adver- 


r, Providence. 
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THE SATURDAY 
EVENING PosT 


is a magazine, not a news 
weekly; its appeal is na- 
tional, not local. For five 


cents it gives as much in 
bulk, and 
and variety, than the average 


more in quality 


high-cost monthly. 


Founded by Benjamin 
Franklin, first printed on 
a little hand press for a 
few hundred _ struggling 


colonists, it has grown 
hundred and 
seventy-two years of vary- 
ing fortunes to its present 
circulation of two hundred 
thousand, pard. 
New blood, 
determination to 
best 
men and 
doubled 
the four 


through one 


new brains, 
tireless 
readers the 
that 

money can make, 


give its 
magazine 


its circulation in 
months from 
1899, to January 1, 
A $2.50 

ing $2.50 


September 1, 
1900. 
magazine, reach- 
people. No 
premiums—no  schemes— 

editorial 
with liberal advertis- 


ing, did it. 


superior manage- 


ment, 





THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CO, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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CLOTHES FOR MEN 4n0 WOMEN 


sell hardware. 


Don't sell the best Combination Steel Tool on earth. because they don’t 
Bat we believe the their Ad Man will tell you that you 


*should have this too! in your home. 


PROPOSITION. 
ee eee 





Call at Factory or Telephone us 3267 and we 
will deliver you one. Use it one month, if not’ satisfied with your 
investment, return us the tool and we will refund you your dollar. 
At least fifty families of this city have it in their homes, including 
bankers and merchants, and say they can’t keep house without it, 
Sold in every State in the Union and Foreign Countries. 

Made in Kansas City, U. S. A, bv 


USSELL HARDWARE & IMP. 


MANUFACTURING CO, 


FB 604-626-608 West Fifth Street. 





USING ANOTHE R’S POWDER. 

WILLIAMSBURG, Kan., Jan. 6, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

How is this for something new? The 


Nuheoda adman has everybody's at 
tention. This hardware company takes 
advantage by heading this ad with the 
Nebraska’s name. Very truly, 
Frep W. Barnett. 








1898 AND 1899. 
Office of 
“LEWISTON JOURNAL,” 
Lewiston, Me., Jan. 10, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Your kind notice of the Journal in 
Printers’ INK, Jan. 3, page 12, you 
may be sure is fully appreciated. Of 
course, there was a temptation on our 
part, as there was on the part of the 
other papers mentioned, to give the 
boom figures of 1898 in making up the 
circulation. Our sheet for 1898 shows 
an average of 8,378 copies. The largest 
edition in that year was 22,230, but of 
course that did not cover the request 
you made, and we gave you the exact 
firures, which we were pleased to note 
that you have given in your rating. 

Your representative visited our office 
a few years ago when we were in con- 
fusion. We have now completed our 
new building, and have a plant equaled 
by but few newspapers in New Eng- 
land. Our reserve Hoe press prints 16 
pages the size of the Journal. The press 
recently erected for us by Hoe & Com- 
pany is capable, they say, of doing 
more things than anv other press they 
have ever built. It will print 24 pages 
the size of the Journal and place it 
inside of a cover of either the same or 
different paper, of four pages the same 
size, at one operation. The power is 
furnished by two 30-horse power steam 
engines. For power and heating we have 
two s500-horse power boilers and two 
reserve boilers, sufficient to run either 
of the engines. This, with duplicate 
stereotyping apparatus throughout, puts 
us in good shape. 

Very truly yours, 
Lewiston Journar C 
ay W. A. Pidgin. 





A BROOKLYNITE’S QUERIES. 
Brookiyn, N. Y., Jan. 13, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Why is it that skirt linings, dress 
goods, and hooks and eyes are adver- 
tised in smoking cars? 

Why is it that bicycle manufacturers 
do not advertise in surface and elevated 
cars? 

Why doesn’t some advertiser give ihe 
rotation of elevated stations on their 
placards? It would be most studied of 
any. It would be quite self-satisfying 
to a nervous passenger to know if he 
wanted to get off at Rockaway, that 
after Ralph was called but one more sta- 
tion had to be passed. 

Why don’t ae firms advertise more 
extensively in smoking cars? 

Why is it that so much is said in such 
little type on boards at elevated sta- 
tions? The “‘Wissner Piano” signs tell 
a greater story than those that con- 
tain matter enouch to fill a paper, for 
thev can be read. 

sell’s Cough Syrup people attached 
brass bells to their placards. The bells 
now jingle in the nursery of most 
homes. The strirgs were left on a badly 
disfigured card. The idea might be car- 
ried out by Heinz hanging pickles and 
haked beans to their signs, and tabules 
dangling from Ripans. Nothing like 
being out of the ordinary. 

The advertiser who takes up half a 
space in a car seems to me like a small 
concern. 

Say what vou please, jingles are all 
right. The Heinz poetry still rings in 
my ears, and I never think of baked 
ine ans without there comes to me: 

‘The wh eelman strong, who leads the 

W. B. P 





throng, etc 
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OF SEASON ADVERTISING. 

Forest, Ohio, Jan. 13, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

was amused one of the coldest days 

last month when I picked up the follow- 


ing card in one of our hotels: 
: e 6 © © See 8 eS ee O88 
* 
* Centrally Located. Beautiful Shade. * 
* * 
Cool Rooms. bd 
. 
° THE PARK HOTEL. = 
" * 
WacGner & HeEReEForD, ° 
. 
Rates $1.50 a Day. Belle Center, O. * 
* 
eee eeeeveeneeaeenea 
These cards were being distributed 





i to the various hotels in all the 
ring towns during December, 
purpose of soliciting the patron- 
the traveling public, but I will 
that a traveling man after read- 








> card, would be apt to shun the 
idvertised thereon, if he ever 
to be in the town where the 
is located. Just now people 


for hotels with storm doors 
rooms instead of “beautiful 
“cool rooms.” 

B. JAQuitu. 
— ane 
WANTS HIS SPELLING RETAINED. 

Office of 
“Tue ApvertTisers’ Review,” 

$7 Great Queen Street, 
Lonpon, W. C., Jan. 4, 1900. 








Editor PRINTERS’ INK: 
I can forgive you many things because 
1 have said nice things about 7 
rtisers’ Review, but don’t, please 
don’t, when you do us the honour of 
1oting from our columns, allow your 
1 or to alter our spelling. We 
ell nour” with a “a,” and only 
se ” in “behoves.”” Whenever 
Ea pleasure of quoting from 
ou | reprint exactly—Ameri- 
s and all—that’s American 





With all good wishes, 
Yours faithfully, 
Eanast S. Day, Editor. 


FAITH 


nglish. 





THE 


ADVERTISING 
CURIST. 


advertising agent who is a fair 


ry of the faith-curist is the fel- 















ry 
low who professes to know more than 
it was ever given to any man to know 

the rgus-eyed sage, prophet and 
n¢ ancer who, for a Sonuidaettion, 
will make any man his fortune. Con- 
scientious and capable men who have 
spent a lifetime in studying the great 
au of how, when and where to 


are usually frank enough to 
that, largely, they have to work 

dark—that advertising is far 
from being an exact science in which 
a n may travel unerringly to a pre- 
determined goal.—American Druggist. 


se, 


in the 





——_0e—— 
AFTER the Third Sugar Bowl has been 
l, 








awarded, the Little Schoolmaster will 
give another, the fourth, to that daily 
in the entire United States, barring no 
section, which gives an advertiser best 
service in proportion to the price 
charged. To secure the Fourth Sugar 


Bowl will be to obtain an enviable dis- 
tinction. 
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RIGHTS OF AN EDITOR. 

Every editor occasionally receives 
angry letters from subscribers concern- 
ing some article admitted to his col- 
umns, says the Medical Journal. It not 
seldom tical that the same mail 
brings other letters expressing pleasure 
from the same articles. Whether right 
or wrong, the critics usually proceed 
upon one or more of several erroneous 
assumptions. The first pertains to the 
right of an editor to expurge a sen- 
tence or paragraph with which he dis- 
agrees in an otherwise acceptable article. 
That he has no such right is shown 
by the fact that the critics would be 
the first to deny it in the case of their 
own contributed letters or articles. The 
second faulty a is that an ar- 
ticle contributed—and the same usually 
applies to reports, news items and quo- 
tations—receives a half indorsement, if 
not a whole one, by the editor from 
the mere fact of insertion in his jour- 
nal. It seems stupid to publish in 
every number the old stereotyped no- 
tice, “This journal does not hold itself 
responsibie for the views or statements 
made in its columns except those in the 
editorial department,” and yet the let- 
ters of occasional correspondents make 
one sometimes feel as if this were ad- 
visable. Culture and civilization con- 
sist in great part of the ability to listen 
to and observe things at variance with 
and even repugnant to one’s private be- 
lief, and to do so without acrimony. 

u ~.> oe 
FIRST AND SECOND. 

All advertising values are based (first) 
on circulation and (second) on the qual- 
ity of that circulation.—Machinery. 


Si 


AT THIS 
OFFICE 


| 10 Spruce Street, 
New York, | 


The Ceo. P. Rowell Ad- 
vertising Agency keeps on 
file the Leading Daily 
and Weekly Papers and 
Monthly Magazines; 
is authorized to Receive 
and Forward Adbvertise- 
|| ments at the same rate 
demanded by the pub- 
lishers, and is at all times 
ready to exhibit copies 
and quote prices. H | 
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Grand Opening Sale 


of the New Year at the New Store. 


OUR introductory “January Sale, which commences next 

Monday and continues for the entire week, is planned 
to be one of the greatest value-giving events in our brief 
though satisfactory history in the retail world. To the pub 
lic which has shown such faith if the New Store and has 
given us such generous encouragement, we now propose to 
express our thanks in a most substantial manner by- giving 
them still greater values at the lowest prices ever named for 
Standard grades of merchandise. ‘Not only all our odds and 
ends which accumulated from our vast holiday selling will be 
closed out at great sacrifices, but by shrewd manipulation we 
have secured many choice new goods which will be offered 
during this sale‘ at unheard-of low prices, thereby. carrying out 
our plan to make this sale one to be ever remembered as 
the a a introductorv 


























SU BSTITU TION PREACHED. and there is tl ) 

_— journals of influence const: antly sced of revolt pF en they at the 
an ef ee preach the gospel of has fallen upon fertile soil. Advertisers 
epen substitution. The _ practice is lose about one-third their possible sales 
speciously and energetically defended, through it.—National Advertiser. 
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UNFINISHED BUSINESS. 

I’ve licked a dozen stamps to-day 
For telegrams I sent, 

I licked and stuck one on the bill 
With which I paid my rent. 


I licked a stamp to paste upon 
A note which I renewed, 
And then I licked another one 
To make a mortgage good. 


I’ve licked these stamps to show that I 
Respect my country’s will, 
And now I'd like to lick the man 
Who introduced that bill. ; 
—Judd’s Jolly Jottings. 





_-« o> 

AGAINST FRAUDULENT ADS. 

When a merchant writes to a customer 
respecting the qualities of certain goods, 
and the customer buys the goods because 
of the representations made in the let- 
ter and learns later on that he has been 
deceived, that the goods are not as they 
were represented by the letter, the 
courts will see that the customer has 
redress, if the merchant refuses to make 
the matter right. 

Why should there be any difference 
as to responsibility between statements 
that a merchant makes in his letter and 
what he makes jn an advertisement in 
th e daily papers? In a letter he is only 
deceiving one person, while in the news- 
paper he inserts an advertisement read 
by thousands and, therefore, deceives 
thousands. Is not the latter the most 
serious? Does it not do a thousand 
times more harm and damage than the 
former? Morally spe aking, he commits 
a wrong in both cases. Legally speak- 
ing, only in the first case. 

We live in hopes that the time is not 
far distant when every State will have 
a law that will hold responsible. the state- 
ments that a merchant makes in his ad- 
vertisements. ot a single reason can 
be brought forward why this should not 
be so. It is only necessary to take up 
any daily and read some of the adver- 
tisements found there to convince any 
one of the need of such a law. Such a 

cannot come too soon or be too 
gidly enforced. The American sitting 
in a hotel room in Berlin finds certain 
goods advertised in the newspaper. He 
has no hesitation in sending a messenger 
to the store advertising them and order- 
ing the same, knowing that the goods 
will be exactly the same as described in 
the advertisemeni. Yet he would no 
more think of doing the same thing in 
his own country than attempting to fly. 
That’s the difference between Germany 
and it’s the same in_ France —and 
America in this respect. The one pun- 
ishes merchants who deceive the public 
by means of false advertisements, and 
the other pays no attention to the mat- 
ter.—Goldsmith and Silversmith. 





IN TRADE ADVERTISING. 

An experience, extending over many 
years in soliciting advertisements, has 
taught me that the securing of a con- 
tract is not so difficult a matter as is the 
obtaining of proper copy to occupy the 
epnes contracted for. do not know 
if the advertiser thinks his part of the 
work is done when he signs the con- 
tract, but in a great ma cases, it cer- 
tainly would seem en--tlaghiners Ad- 
vertising. 
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EMERSON ON NEWSPAPERS. 

Many years ago, Emerson, in a let- 
ter to a college boy, said: ‘‘Newspapers 
have done much to abbreviate expression 
and improve style. They are to oc- 
cupy during your generation a large 
snare of attention, and the most studi- 
ous and engaged man can neglect them 
only at his cost. But have little to do 
with them. Learn how to get their best 
without their getting yours. Do not 
read when the mind is creative. And 
o not read them thoroughly, column 
by column. Remember, they are made 
for everybody, and don’t try to get 
what isn’t meant for you. The mis- 
ceilany, for instance, should not re- 
ceive your attention. There is a great 
secret in knowing what to keep out cf 
the mind as well as what to put in. 
You can’t quote from a _ newspaper. 
Like some insects, it died the day it 
was born.”—Michigan Bulletin, 

—— +o 

Arter the Third Sugar Bowl has been 
awarded, the Little Schoolmaster will 
give another, the fourth, to that dailv 
in the entire United States, barring no 
section, which gives an advertiser best 
service in_ proportion to the rice 
charged. To secure the Fourth Sugar 
Bow! will be to obtain an enviable dis- 
tinction. 


CAN VOU "AD? 


which will 


PRODUCE RESULTS. 


If so, you can make 


Si O ve) i make S11 0 


A straight business proposition awaits 
the right man. Address C. C. C., this office, 
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Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head tivo linesor more, 
without -~ om y, 25centsaline. Must be 
handed in one week in advance. 


WANTS. 


HALK PLATE ARTIST: wishes situation by 
/ Aprii. BOX 106, Port Royal, Pa, 


I ESIGNER, Al, wants home work on rag 
logues or design sheets. P.O. BOX 196, N 


JRINTING material (type, ete.) in ex. for as 
or p't’g. “ PRINTER,” Box 223, Lynchburg, O, 


ADEE =RS, notice. Send us ig for aye 
4-inch ads and ore 15. DR. B.J . KAY MED. 
CO., Saratoga, N. Y. 


W ANTED—A practical | newspaper man to 

: manage — edit a weekly newspaper and 

conduct @ genera sob printing office. Address 
“R. L, O.,” this office id 


OLIcrrors, sulscription or advertising, o 

‘ salary or commission, write THE Ci \OKING 
CLUB, Goshen, Ind., and learn how to double 
the results of your work, 


T AL fey Syn! Suarantes feed). one col. $1; 

19¢. p ba Ng LFF ‘photos, BUCHER 
ers are inc enc od J 

ENGRAVING CO., Colum bas, oO. _ — 


7. EWSPAPER®MAN (practical printer), age 26, 
4 experienced in ¢ editing, managing and solic- 
iting, wants situation in Mississippi ws ref- 
erences, “J. H.8.,” care Printers’ Ink 


- DWRITER for department store wanted in a 

a & | eas yy salary $15 a 

wee good chance for some young man with 

Enowlelize to start, JULIUS MEYER'S SONS, 
oni 
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F® SRNALD’S NEWSPAPER MEN’S EXCHANGE 

searches out competent editors, reporters 
and adv’g men, and recommends them to pub- 
lishers; no charge to employers; registration 
free. 15 Cedar St., Springfield, Mass, 


\ ’ANTED—I desire to make arrangements 
with a responsible firm in New York City 
to sell first-class office stationery. Firm must 
have good commercial references or rating. Can 
offer such a firm a good inducement. Write for 
proposition. H.§. L.EWIS, Beaver Falls, N. Y 
( RDERS for 5-line advertisements 4 weeks $10 
in 100 Illinois newspapers: 100,000 circula- 
pod twa other Western weekly papers same 
talogue on application. HICAGO 
NEW SPAPERS UNION, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
This price includes tb RS’ INK for one year, 


PREMIUMS. 

)REMIUM for newspaper subs’n; unexcelled 

winner. THE COOKING CLUB, Goshen, Ind, 
SIGN ADVERTISING 

QIGNS that sell goods. 

WO Samples free. RONEMOUS & CO., 

———+>—____—- 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

‘ORNS cured. 

corns, 25 cents, postpaid. 

ba D, ‘ad Magnolia, A. Ark. 





The kind we make. 
Balto., Md. 


Sure cure for hard_or soft 

SURE CURE CO., 
~+oe> ———_ 

STOCK CUTS. 


= TONE STOCK CUTS. Send stamp for 
mple sheet. THE STANDARD ENGRAV- 

ING Co. OF NEW YORK, 6i Ann Bt. 

—— +o 

SUPPLIES. 
ree PAPER J ere with ink manufact- 
ared by the V VILSON PRINTING INK 
Co., L’t’d. 13 etl Bt ‘nee York. Special prices 
to cash buyers. 


ADDRESSES AND | ADDRESSING. 


t 00 SELF CTEI D mail-or: der names. Re 

ceived Dec., gt Ben | all from the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. $2, ered free. CHAS. 
A, CLARK & CO., 292 Grah mn ‘St. ., Brooklyn, NY: 





——— es - 
LETTER BROKERS. 
ETTERS, all kinds, received from newspaper 


4 advertising, wanted and to let. What have 
you or what kind do you wish to hire of us! THE 
EN OF LETTERS ASS’N, 553 Greenwich St., N.Y. 


al 
NE WSPAPER INFORMA TION. 


OR latest newspaper information use the lat- 

est edition of the AMERICAN NEWSPAPER Dt- 
RECTORY, issue d December 1, 1899. Price, five 
dollars. Sent free on receipt of price. GE te) 
ROWELL & CO. "10 Spruce St., New York. 

> - 
H ALF-TONES. 

Ts STANDARD ENGRAVING CO. OF NEW 

YORK, 61 Ann St. WM. HUFFMAN, Prop. 


YERFECT coppe +r half-tones, 1-col., $1; larger, 
10c. per in. ARC ENGRAVING CO., ¥ oungs- 
own, Ohic, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


\ ANAGER wanted in every live city for a 
4 new, profitable, pleasant business. Perma- 
nent. Very successful on this coast. Printer or 
adwriter preferred, though any bright pe ro 
can handle it. Details for stamp. A. M. 

926 Sixth St., San Diego, Cal 








QcR: APS OF WIT-—It’s a daisy! 12c., postpaid. 
OO MONITOR CO., Publishers, Cincinnati, Ohio 


N2 label or coupon necessary. Just send us 
your name and we will send youa copy of our 
cook book containing over 200 recipes for cook- 
ing with wine, brandy, etc., and 50 different di- 
rections for making fancy drinks at home. C. E. 
SWEZEY, with Brotherhood Wine Co., N.Y. City. 
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TWO DAILIES—FOR SALE. 


ar O of the very best da aly properties in New 

England States—to wit 

$12,500—$5,000 or more c ash down—buys an es- 
tablished ke ‘publican daily in a Republican see- 
tion—a practical monopoly. The situation and 
business can not be duplicated for many thou 
sands more. 

$15,000 — $5,000 or more down—buys a great 
daily proposition. Doing a presperous business 
in one of mo most thrifty, fast-growing cities in 
Massachuse 

Dailies ry weeklies for sale in other States by 
Cc. F. DAVID, Contide ntial Broker in Newspapers, 
Abington, Mass., 28 years’ experience. 


+> 


NEWSP. 1PER BARG: AINS. 


S4 00 —MC RE | than half cash—buys a Re 
¢ ’ publican daily and weekly in In- 
diana. A profitable business. 
$8,000—cash required $2,500 or more—buys a 
money-making newspaper property in Idaho. 
Owner has enough and wishes to retire. 
$1,750—with only $700 or more cash—buys a 
good weekly property in Oregon. 
A reliable newspaper man with $6,000 or more 
can find a great opening in Oregon. 
$4,000 buys one-half interest in a fine daily and 
weekly property in Illinois, An experienced 
man only require 
$10,000 opens upa great proposition in Massa- 
chuse tts—monthly 1s, 500 circulation ; weekly 2,350 
circulation, etc. 
lies in 38 States. Send for my 
. Any reliable properties for sale, 
id ” knows about them. 
C. F. DAVID, Abington, Mass., Confidential 
Broker, and Expert in Newspaper Properties, 28 
years’ experience. 


a SS 
ADVERTISING MEDIA. 
D lease MAGAZINE, Boston. 


TICKELL MAGAZINE guarantees its circula- 
4N tion claims, under a $1,000 forfeit. 


NGLE’S MC \NTHLY, Line »oln, Neb. ; 
| Close Ist; 


4 Rate, i0c, a line ; 
40 * WORDS, 5 times en, 25 cents. 
Brockton, M irculation exceeds 6,000, 

DVERTISERS'’ GUIDE, Newmarket, N. J., 9c. 

Py line. Cire’n 4,500, Close 24th. Sample free. 
A NY persen advertising | in PRINTERS’ INK to 
c the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 

ceive the paper for one ye: ar. 

TICKEL a MAGAZIN ad rates, 30¢. af gate line ; 
4N $50 page ; 5, 10 and 20 per cent dis. on 3,6 and 
12 mo. orden ; the lowest magazine rate. Figure 
it out yourself. 


I ARDWARE 
-eeds 10 


5,000 m’ly. 
sample free. 


ENTERPRISE 


DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 
” ever b- 


wular adve acai eTs. 
NIEL ALLETT, Publisher 
i uiway a d Murray St., New York City. 


VACIFIC COAST FRUIT WORLD, Los Angeles, 
Cal. Hort’e’land agr’e’t’l. Actual average 
13 last year. Growing rapidly. 6c. agate line, 

sh with order. No medicine ads accepted. 

A D SENSE, published monthly —one dollar a 

& ye D SENSE is the right size, the right 

style, the right kind of literature for erry 8s 

men. For trial subscriptions, 6 months, se oY 

cents. Send a dime to THE AD SENSE. ‘oo 

85 Fifth Av., Chicago. 

BOUT seven eighths of the advertising done 
fails to be effective because it 1s placed in 

apers and at rates that give no more than one 

eighth of the value that might be had by placing 

the same advertising in other papers. If you 
have the right advertisement and put it inthe 
right papers, your advertising will pay. Corre- 

spondence 5 » Address THE GEO. P. 

ROW ELL ~ J RTISING AGENCY, 10 Spruce St., 

New York 


Dp. HEROLD DES GLAUBENS, of St. Louis, 
a Cathohe weekly founded in 18% 50, 
proves a circulation exceeding 30,000 copies 
weekly. Rate, 70 cents per inch on 3 or more 
a Discounts, 10 per cent on 104 inches; 
15 per cent on 260 inches , 20 per cent on 520inches 
—a lower rate than is offered by any other re’ lig: 
ious paper in the United States on guarantee 
circulation, Write home office or OTTO KOENIG, 
Eastern Agent, 737 Park Row Building, N. Y. 
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MAILING MACHINES. 


yAN-AMERICAN, Matchless Maiier. pat. Jul.’99. 
REV. ALEX. DICK, 43 Ferguson Ave., Buffalo. 
eo, 
PUBLISHING BUSINESSES FOR SALE. 
Possaine success is half won when a man 
gets the paper thatfitshim. The right kind 
of a Newspaper Broker can greatly aid you. 
am anexperienced and successful publisher, and 
able to judge of publishing property, andfh< ‘ving 
uniform brokerage on all properties, am free to 
study the requirements of the buye rand sugge st 
inan unbiased manner. Frankness and good 
faith are the price of my services to the buyer, as 
the selle 4 pays thetcommission. if you are 
sincere responsible, let me_ serve you. 


nd 
E MERSON P, HARRIS, 150 Nassau 8t., N. ¥. 
> 


ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


I x SENIOR & CO., Wood Engravers. 10Spruce 
St.,New Y ork. Service good and prompt. 


V 7RITE THE STANDARD ENGRAVING CO. 
OF NEW YORK, 61 Ann St., for circulars 
and prices. 
i {? AVE you received the lowest quotations from 
us? Illustrations for all purposes. Quality ; 
promptness. ART ENG. CO., Washington, D. C. 


\ YE will make you a cut pines, with let 
tering on it adapted to your business, whe at 
ever it is, and mail it to you ready to print, with 
our descriptive pamphiet of the Conger Fngrav- 
ing Process, which any one can use, for only two 
dimes. The cut is made on a Conger Engraving 
Plate, and can not be duplicated by any other 
process for less than $1.50. THE CONGER EN 
GRAVING PLATE CO., Linneus, Missouri. 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES 


Cusrs to save postage. CHICAGO ENVEL. 
CLASP CoO., Buchanan, Mich 


T= YCLE wagons for me tn $40; lettered 
to suit. KUADSTER SHOPS, Camden, N. J. 


OR the purpose of inviting announcements 
of Advertising Noveities, likely to benefit 
reader as well as ivertiser, 4 lines will be in 
serted under this he pad once tor one dollar. 
W E are constantly producing new ideas in 
advertising novelties. Our special aim is 
to combine merit and low cost. Write us. TH 
WHITEHEAD & HOAG CO., Newark, N. J. 


» ANNERS, Bartlett system mee nted. The only 
perfect banner device on the market; 
adapted to all styles deck vehic ae changeable 
with pair 6-inch gas plyers. GEO. W. BARTLETT. 
Patentee, 134 E. Van Buren St., C ine ago. 


FOR SALE, 


For SALE—Printed mailing list of registered 
voters of Des Moines (1899). About 13,000 in 

all, Can be run off on newspaper mailer in one 

day—$20. T. M. BANSFI!-LD, Des Moines, Ia. 


7 VERY issue of PRINTERS’ INK is religiously 
UY read by many newspaper men and printers, 
as well as by advertisers. If you want to buya 
paper, or to sell a paper, or type or ink, the thing 
to do is toannounce your desire in a classified 
adve rtisement in PRINTERS’ INK. The cost is but 
25 cents a line. As a rule, one insertion will do 
the business. Address PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce 
St., New York. 


C\SAFING DISH RECIPES, by Mrs. Olive A 

Cotton, neatly bound in buckram, contains 
the following practical recipes : Soups, 8 ; sauces, 
13; oysters and clams, 13; fish, = 2; _ ave eans, 
15; meats, 32; chicken and turkey, : birds and 
game, 7; egg zs, 14; cheese, Bad, tables, 5 
mushrooms, 7 ; miscellaneous, 20 ; menus, 12. The 
Chicago Dixpate h says: “In glancing through 
the pages of this pretty little volume, one is 
tempted to enter the ranks of those w ho know 
how to work the miracles of which the chafing 
dish is capable, and to experts this work must 
be of special and lasting va ue. ” Will be mailed, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, 75 cts, A.M -* ‘KEL 
& CO., Publishers, 318 FE. » Bot h St., N. ¥. Cit 





ADVERTISEMEN! T CONSTRUCTORS 
\ ISS WOODLE makes special offer. 
“ St., New York. 


RETAIL ads, $1; new customers. A 
Box A, Farmington, Maine. 


6 Wall 


1) BUREAU, 


31 


( NE ad 41. Booklets $1 a Pe. ¢ 
WOOLFOLK, 446 W. Main St., nieve. . 3 


NYDER & JOHNSON, advertising writers and 
agents, Woman’s Temple, Chicago. Write. 


for $10 a 


‘TRONG little ads—one every da; 
AYWOOD, 


N month; 6 for $5. GEORGE H, 
9 Amity St., New London, Conn, 


T TP-TO-DATE week] a ad 4 for 
dry goods retaile — = w. 
CLARK; Lock Box 237, s7, Buttalo, 


A™% Cire ulars, 
Booklets, prepared 14 
JED SCAK BORO, 20 Mo 20 Morton St., Brooklyn. 


TS ads that add most to to the sales of adver- 

tising ome acists are written by the MED- 
ICAL ADV SING BUREAU, 100 William St., 
New York. WY poe be, written by them is a 
positive profit producer. Just inguire. 


DO not write the “ more-startling-than-sensi- 

ble” kind of copy, but my newspaper and 
magazine advertisements have that “forceful 
something” about them that not only attracts 
attention, but also carries conviction to the 
mind of the reader. 

I'd like to tell you more about my methods—I 
think ’twould be valuable information to you. I 
do not publicly * are ddie” the names of my 
clients, but I can refer you to some very success- 
rat nove rtisers if #4. yrite on ro letter-head. 

H. FRYER, “ Resultful Advertising,” 540 
& rH ‘liicott Square, Buffalo, N.Y. 

» OOKLETS, ADVE RTISE MENTS, CIRCULARS. 

> lamina ‘position to offer you better service 
in writing, designing and printing advertising 
matter of every desc ns ony than any other man 
in the business. | make the fashion in typo- 
graphical display. I have charge of the me- 
ch nical department of PRINTERS’ INK. No other 
paper in the world is so much copied. My facil- 
ities are unsurpassed for turning out the com- 
plete job. If you wish to improve the tone and 

appearance of your advertising matter it will 
pay you to consult me. WM. JOHNSTON, Man- 
ager Printers’Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


WANTED 


YOUR ORDER 


to advertise in the classified col- 
umns of Printers’ Ink. 

It will get you a position of 
sell your goods. 

No other proposition known 
will give so much for the money 
spent right in these columns 
and under an appropriate head. 

You can shop around and 
try other mediums, but this ad- 
vertising at 25 cents a line will 
pay the best and prove itself a 
bargain. 

Address orders to 


PRINTERS’ INK, 
10 Spruce Street, New York 
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” wila radius of one hundred and fifty miles of the 
[TABGLE office there is a population of 250,000 
ammHIRT Y-FOUR COUNTY-SEAT TOWNS. 








HITA. EAGLE 


ssod™ Press Morning Paper for This Territory, reach- 
eadeith the news from twelve to twenty-four hours 
rice @y other newspaper. 











it phes ALL the news up to “30,” and flies into the 
# tO URTEEN THOUSAND subscribers by noon. 


— 








advers having worthy, meritorious articles wili find 


omMreaders of THE EAGLE. 








th C. Beckwith Special Agency, the Rookery, 
_anifribune building, New York, are its agents. 


R. P. MURDOCK, Business Manager. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 

t@ Issued every Wednesday. Ten centsa copy. 

= pee. five dollarsa year, in advance. 
ix dollars a bundred. Noback numbers 

ay Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
sible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop- 
ies for $30. or alarger number at th- same rate. 

tr Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 
Eks’ INK for the benefit of advg. patrons may, on 
application, obtain special confidential terms. 

t@ If any person who has not paid for it is re- 
ceiving P a ks’ INK it is because some one has 
subscribed in his name. Every og is stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid fo: 

ADVERTISING RATES : 

Classified advertisements %5 cents a line: six 
words to the line; pearl measure ; display 50 cents 
a line; i5 lines to the inch. $100a page. Special 
ae ae twenty-five per cent additional, if grant 

; discount, five pel r cent for cash with order. 


Oscar Herzeerc, Managing Editor. 
Pster Doucan, Ma ager of Advertising and 
Subs cription Department. 

New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce STREET. 
Lonpon AcenT, F. W. 1 50-52 Ludgate 

Hill, 


~NEW "YORK, JAN. 24, 1900. 


Wir there ever be an exten- 
sive mail order printing  busi- 
ness? 





THE adjective is a good servant 
but a poor master, in an advertise- 
ment. 





Don’t talk too much in your 
advertising. Talk isn’t always 
cheap. 





THE advertising agent should 
be a buyer of advertising space, 
not a seller. 


Don’t talk too much in your 
advertising. Talk isn’t always 
cheap. 

“BurFFaLco Daiies,” the initial 
article in the present issue of 
Printers’ INK, is quite out of the 
rut of articles of its class, in the 
interesting newspaper history it 
gives. 





I want to see the publishing 
business on a basis where a pub- 
lisher can be straightforward and 
honest regarding his circulation 
without committing business sui- 
cide.—M unsey. 





SoME men simply put their 
money into any old kind of adver- 
tising and trust to luck for the 
rest. That’s gambling. Others 
make a reasonable appropriation 
and then buy the kind of advertis- 
ing best suited to their needs. 
That’s business.—Profitable Ad- 
vertising. 


NEWSPAPERS and magazines are 
the only advertising mediums for 
which the reader pays, a fact that 
enhances their value to the busi- 
ness men. 





Don’t trust too much in the 
sayings of advertising experts. 
Some are wise, some foolish. Be- 
tween an established rule and 
common sense, give common sense 
the preference. 





Tue Typewriter Type Company 
of 146 Franklin street, Boston, 
Mass., produces a typewriter type 
that has the exact “ribbon” effect 
that ordinary typewriting pos- 
sesses. It is used on an ordinary 
printing press and will probably 
in course of time supersede the 
*‘fac-simile”’ processes now in use. 


Arter the Third Sugar Bowl 
has been awarded, the Little 
Schoolmaster will give another, 
the fourth, to that daily in the 
entire United States, barring no 
section, which gives an advertiser 
best service in proportion to the 
price charged. To secure the 
Fourth Sugar Bowl will be to ob- 
tain an enviable distinction. 





A CORRESPONDENT Of PRINTERS’ 
INK writes: 

Advertisers who fail in the mail order 
business are prone to lay their failure 
at the door of their advertising depart- 
ment, when the chances are, nine times 
out of ten, that the article they adver 
tised was not suited to the needs of 
mail order buyers, and in consequence 
their advertising could not have cre- 
ated a demand for it, no matter how 
good it might have been. A mail order 
article in order to be a success, must 
be something that people are unable 
to buy at home at their local stores, or 
something they cannot buy at as low a 
price. Then it is an object for them 
to order it by mail Hundreds of firms, 
however, start in the mail order business 
without taking into account this fact, 
that it is human nature for people to 
follow the line of least resistance in 
the satisfaction “ their needs, and that 
if they c an buy what they want at home, 
it is no object for them to send hundreds 
of miles away for it. People in the 
country are not ready to buy anything 
simply because they see it announced 
through clever advertisements. 

Most mail order advertisers will 
dissent to the extent of believing 
that the attraction of ordering and 
receiving goods by mail over- 
shadows, to a great extent, the 
trouble of making the effort neces- 
sary 
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Tue American Ring Company, 
f Waterbury, Conn., incloses in 
is catalogues a posté ul “application 
for money order” with its name 
and address stamped on the lines 
left therefor on the blank. In this 
way the trouble of sending money 
to the company is reduced to a 
minimum. 





The American ( Girl, of Cincin- 
nati, offers advertisers the follow- 
ing “Consolation Pot” 

If you place a ten-line “ad” with us, 
upposing your “ad’ is no good, and 
it does not pay, you are out $2.5¢ 
you place a ten-line “ad” with a $2.00-a- 
liner, and it does not pay, you are out 
$20.00. Advice: se The American 
Girl as a test for your new “ads.” If 
it is going to be a result-bringer, The 
imerican Girl will tell you so. 


> 


In their efforts to secure to ad- 
vertisers information as to news- 
paper circulation, Printers’ INK 
and the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory have made a host of ene- 
mies among newspaper publishers. 
Advertisers should love these two 
publications for the enemies they 
have made, for these are evidence 
that the war fought for the rights 
of the advertiser has not been 
without its effect. 


The American Medical . Jour- 
nalist finds much to amuse itself 


in the classificz ations of medical 
journals in ‘“Morse’s Handy 
Guide” 

For instance, Modern Medicine, of 


Battle Creek, is described as a “nerv- 
ous” journal, while the informant nas 
ssayed that the Alienist and Neurolo- 
gist, of St. Louis, is devoted to “drugs 
nd therapeutics.” The Archives of 
Ophthalmology is confined to the dis- 
ussion of the “nose and throat.’’ Dr. 
Sol Martin of St. Louis will, no doubt, 
be surprised to learn that the American 
lournal of Dermatology and Genito- 
rinary Diseases is designated by the 
Morse book an “obstetric” journal. The 
gentleman who compiled the medical de- 
irtment of the Handy Guide must have 
lately acquired the use of the word 
“obstetric” and thinking it a good term 
to cover a multitude of sins, has ap- 
plied it to those journals, the subject 
matter of which was an enigma to 
him. Pediatrics and the Archives of 
Pediatrics are beth classed under the 
head of ‘“‘obstetrical;’ Meyer Bros. 
Druggist is quoted as a trade journal. 
The Annals of Gynecology and Pedi- 
try of Boston is quoted as a “medical 
ae surgical” journal. I presume the 
Journal of nebriety, the Alkaloidal 
Clinic and the Journal of Orificial Sur- 
ery were too much for the classifying 
powers of the young man at the “medi- 
cal” desk in the Morse agency, as no 
description has been attempted. 
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‘ TRAVELING man spending a 
few days in London, Ontario, 
po the impression that an ad- 
vertiser, to reach the people there, 
should use all three of the papers, 
and if only one is to be used prob- 
ably the News would catch the 
eyes of the most people, notwith- 
standing the fact that it is. the 
youngest paper, and the Free 
Press is the so-called best paper. 





THE latest ‘PRINTERS’ INK 
baby” is called Business Problems 
and is published at Farmington, 
Me., at fifty cents a year. It is 
“devoted to profitable publicity 
and kindred subjects,” and the 
Little Schoolmaster, with every in- 
clination in the world to see all 
the good latent in it, fails to dis- 
cern why anybody should desire 
to pay for it. But newly-born 
babies are rarely attractive, and 
perhaps in the case of this one its 
later goodness may put its earlier 
lack of individuality to shame. 





Press and Printer 1s accorded in Row- 
ell’s Newspaper Yirectory a _ circu- 
lation exceeding 1,000. Rowell knows 
that it has ‘a circulation of 3,000 copies 
regularly, but in his judgment there is 
no impropriety in lying about the busi- 
ness of a publisher who will not accept 
his terms of stating circulation.—Press 
and Printer. 

We ask in al! sincerity what objection 
there is to making a detailed statement 
as required by Mr. Rowell in order to 
receive an accurate rating in his Ameri- 
can Newsnaper Directory. The News 
has been giving the Directory a detailed 
statement for several years and has come 
to believe that it is of value in securing 
general advertising. It is, however, 
anxious to learn any objection to such 
a course. A_ reply in the columns of 
Press and Printer will be carefully 
noted.—Northfield (Vt.) News, Jan. oth. 

If a publisher desires his circu- 
lation to be known. there is no ob- 
jection to making a detailed state- 
ment of circulation to the editor 
of the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory; if he does not desire his 
circulation to be known, there is 
every objection in the world 
against his making a detailed state- 
ment. The approved method in 
the latter case is to attempt to pull 
wool over advertisers’ eyes by 


animadversions on the Directory’s 
methods; but the number of adver- 
tisers who can be fooled that way 
is growing smaller every year, if 
indeed any 
exist. 


more of them still 
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Tue editor of Mr. Ward’s 
Fame comments on the failure of 
St. Jacob’s Oil in the following 
forcible manner: 


When Charles A, Vogeler, a real ad- 
vertising genius, was adorning the 
canyons of Colorado with immense signs, 
and putting up a fac-simile of our Cen- 
tral Park Obelisk in Baltimore, and 
backing baseball clubs, and building 
natatoriums, and spending hundreds of 
thousands of dollars every year in news- 
paper publicity, Mr. Devries was prob- 
oo laughing in his sleeve at such a 
waste of cash. He was convinced that 
St. Jacob’s Oil sold because it was a 
good liniment. Anyhow, he saw _ that 
it sold, and after Mr. Vogeler’s death 
in 1882 the books seemed to show that 
it would be a good business investment 
for Mr. Devries to buy an interest in 
the property for $500,000. Expendi- 
tures for publicity were at once curtail- 
ed. But it has taken seventeen years 
to effectively dissipate the cumulative 
and continuous effect of such advertising 
as Mr. Vogeler did. Even the descent 
into hell is not easy when public mem- 
ory of good past advertising blocks the 
way. 





In Fame for January, W. J. 
Lampton, after telling of the good 
the adwriter has done, thus ex- 
patiates upon the evils of which 
he accuses him of having been 
the cause: 


Has he done only good? Hasn’t he 


in his zeal done what all zealots have 
done, to wit, overdone it? In my 
opinion, in very many instances before 
the public, in print, he has, and how 
often the advertiser has curbed him, 
the Lord only knows. A spirit of his 
progressive kind cannot in its nature 
remain always in bounds, and there is 
scarcely an issue of a magazine which 


does not contain one or more instances 
of the adsmith’s overzealous spirit. His 
greatest fault tends to exaggeration, and 
it is evident that he leads many con- 
servative advertisers into floridity of ex- 
pression. Sometimes he diverges from 
the clean path and permits his pen to 
wander where his language would not, 
were he talking in his own family cir- 
cle. This, however, does not occur 
often, for the publisher has an eye out 
for that kind of divergence. It is prin- 
cipally in making reckless statements 
that the adsmith errs, and he does that 
not from malice or meanness, but mere- 
ly because he is exuberant of fancy and 
says more than he intends to. The ad- 
vertiser, trusting him, lets him go on 
with his work until the mischief is done, 
and then he must square himself with 
his customers as best he may, the ad- 
smith in the meantime assuring the ad- 
vertiser that too many people are old 
fogy, and wnat is wanted in advertising 
is something new and fresh that will 
scrape the moss off the backs of the 
slow-pokes wherever it can find them. 
That sounds lively and ought to be the 
rule of action, but fortunately for the 
safety of the country the average citi- 
zen is conservative. not to say slow, and 
the adsmith’s mission on earth is not to 
hustle the old folks along too rapidly. 
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At the meeting of the Sphinx 
Club on January toth, Mr. Philip 
A. Conne, of the~ Siegel-Cooper 
Company, delivered a _ speech on 
“The Comparative Value of News- 
papers, Magazine and Display Ad- 


vertising,”’ in which he said, 
among other things 
The daily paper is the world’s great- 


est and most profitable advertising med- 
ium, greatest because circulations ob- 
tained reach almost fabulous totals, and 
most profitable because it simply is. 
Ninety-nine advertisers out of one hun- 
dred say so, and the odd man hasn’t 
had the floor yet. In addition to its 
perfect distribution. so perfect that no 
other means of promulgating news can 
ever hope to even approach the entree 
into the homes it receives a welcome no 
other form of advertising is ever granted. 
If you have a story to tell, if your goods 
need explanation, if details, descrip- 
tions and illustrations are an essential 
requisite of your advertising, the news- 
paper, magazine and periodical can hard- 
ly be dispensed with. 





THE first regular meeting of the 
Association of American Adver- 
tisers was held on Monday, Janu- 


ary 22, 1900, at two o'clock, p. 
m., at the rooms of the Board of 
Trade and Transportation, Mail 


and Express Building, 203 Broad- 
way, New York City. The secre- 
tary has in hand formal applica- 
tions for charter membership from 
thirty-six manufacturers, while 
thirty-nine concerns write they are 
interested and will decide the ques- 
tion of membership as soon as they 
can conveniently do so. In some 
cases the matter must be laid be- 
fore boards of directors for action. 
The declinations number twelve to 
date. In all about 250 advertisers 
received the prospectus of the As- 


sociation. About 165 have not 
responded. The secretary will en- 
deavor to secure some definite 


word from all of these people. 
Practically no personal efforts 
have yet been made to obtain appli- 
cations. Mr. George A. Priest, 
representing the Singer Manu- 
facturing Company, New York 
City, is chairman of the 
Committee on Membership, and 
correspondence with which that 
committee will have to deal 
may be had with him direct; all 
other communications should be 
addressed to the secretary of the 
Association, Mr. A. Morrison, 
Townsend Building, T wenty- fifth 
street and Broadway, New York. 
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THE Montreal (P. Q.) Pharma- 
ceutical Journal is fond of stealing 
matter from Printers’ INK with- 
out acknowledgment. 


THE Dramatic News issues a 
circular headed, ‘““Why we are the 
official organ of the dramatic pro- 
fession.” It contains a long list 
of well known actors and actresses 
who advertised in the special holi- 
day number of the Dramatic News, 
but failed to use the special holi- 
day number of the Dramatic 
Mirror. It then gives names of 
about fifteen rather unknown 
actors who used the special holi- 
day number of the Mirror, but 
were not found in the News, pre- 
sumably because they were not suf- 
ficiently high class. In addition 
it instances the fact that Charles 
Frohman occupied the back page of 
the special holiday issue of the 
Dramatic News, while the back 
page of the holiday Dramatic Mir- 
roy was occupied by Martin’s 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin Company, 
which advertisement, it claims, is 
fairly representative of the ad- 
vertising that runs throughout its 
competitor's columns. “Any one 
with the slightest vestige of in- 
telligence,”’ it concludes, “must be 
able to grasp with perfect ease the 
fact that the Dramatic News is 
easily ahead; in fact it could 
scarcely be said that it has a sec- 
ond in the race.” An examination 
of the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory apparently shows that, 
however frank the Dramatic News 
may be in regard to the business 
of its competitors, it is rather 
silent as to its own circulation. 
In 1898 and 1899 no figures were 
given; in 1897 a rating of 23,590 
was accorded, but was followed 
by a mark indicating that the num- 
ber claimed hal been questioned by 
one or more persons claiming to 
have facilities for ascertaining the 
facts. In the year previous the 
letter X, which is used to desig- 
nate circulation “in doubt,” had 
been given by the Directory in 
place of figures. So that, no mat- 
ter how many beautiful actresses 
and accomplished actors may use 
the News’ advertising columns, 
none of them have any inkling in- 
to how many copies their an- 
nouncements are printed. 
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In the Second District, Man- 
hattan, Municipal Court of New 
York, Charles Austin Bates has 
brought an action against the pub- 
lishers of Puck. Mr. Bates places 
the advertising of Kerbs, Wert- 
heim & Schiffer, of New York, and 
of the R. & W. Jenkinson Com- 
pany, of Pittsburg. The com- 
plaint alleges that in November, 
1898, one Stoaxe, the agent of the 
defendant, called on Mr. Bates and 
solicited him to place certain ad- 
vertising in Puck, securing from 
him seven hundred and eighty 
dollars and three hundred dollars, 
respectively, of advertising of the 
two firms mentioned. This adver- 
tising was given upon the verbal 
assurance that no other agent had 
secured a lower rate, the rate 
quoted being fifty-six and one- 
quarter cents per agate line. Sub- 
sequently Mr. Bates discovered 
that other agents, among them N. 
W. Ayer & Son, of Philadelphia, 
and J. Walter Thompson, of New 
York, regularly inserted adver- 
tising matter in Puck at the rate 
of fifty cents per agate line. He 
now sues for one hundred and 
thirty-five dollars, being the dif- 
ference between fifty cents a 
line for the amount of space he 
usedin these instances andthe fifty- 
six and a quarter cents he paid, 
alleging that had no misrepresenta- 
tions been made he would not have 
contracted for the purchase of the 
space used, but would have allow- 
ed the two advertisers in interest 
to place the business through the 
other agents named, thus enabling 
them to save the amount for which 
he now sues for them. ‘It seems 
to Pernters’ INK that if Mr. Bates 
has any case at all, it is as good 
for asking reimbursement in the 
entire sum paid for the advertis- 
ing as for any part of it. Should 
that be good law, all those adver- 
tisers who paid Mr. Bennett of the 
New York Herald, his rates upon 
his apparently false assurance that 
Hearn was not getting lower rates 
than other metropolitan dry goods 
merchants, would be entitled to re- 
cover mouth-watering sums, and 
every solicitor would hereafter be 
compelled to stick close to the 
truth in order not to get his em- 
ployer into deep water! 
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Tue Mail Order Publishing 
Company, of St. Louis, Mo., issues 
an illustrated booklet named, “One 
Million Dimes From One Hundred 
and Twenty-five Cents,”’ which as- 
sumes to tell how, by an “endless 
chain” method, the publishers have 
secured the number of dimes 
named and also the same number 
of trial subscribers to their monthly 
publication, the JVinner. A 
few weeks after the issue of pri- 
vate mailing cards was authorized 
by Congress, so runs the narrative, 
the Mail Order Publishing Com- 
pany submitted to the postal au- 
thorities a scheme for obtaining 
paid-in-advance subscriptions to a 
magazine to be published a year 
from that date. The method in- 
volved the sending of ten cents, 
for which the sender received a 
three months’ subscription to the 
IVinner, also ten private mailing 
cards to send to his friends, which 
they were to return with a dime, 
and also to receive a subscription 
and ten similar cards; when the 
ten returned their cards and dimes, 
the first received a premium: and 
so on endlessly. Eventually thou- 
sands of incoming cards were re- 
ceived daily, involving gigantic 
labor in keeping records, so gi- 
gantic that for several months 
twenty-four hours were devoted to 
the work every day. A _ million 
dimes and paid advance subscrip- 
tions were thus secured. In June, 
1899, the first number of the 
Winner was issued and sent to 
50,000 subscribers: the July issue 
went to 75.000, the August to 
100.000, the September to 350,000. 
“The trial subscriptions,” it is ex- 
plained, “are for three months each. 
At the expiration of the three 
months, if not renewed, the name 
is dropped from the mailing list 
and one of the waiting ones re- 
places it. In this way our mailing 
list is continually renewed while a 
yearly subscription is being ac- 
cumulated, having at this date 
reached over fifty thousand yearly 
subscribers. By this process the 
entire subscription of over one mill- 
ion trial subscriptions will be sup- 
plied the paper within a year, and 
we will at the present rate of re- 
newals accumulate a bona fide paid 
yearly subscription list of close to 
half a million before the list of 
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waiting names is exhausted. In 
the meantime new trial subscrip 
tions come in in large numbers 
daily, through the chain cards, and 
the ultimate outgrowth cannot be 
foreseen.” It is claimed that when 
the government prohibited the end- 
less chain schemes, it excluded the 
company from _ its interdiction. 
PRINTERS’ INK gives space to the 
matter because it appears interest- 
ing and because the claim is made 
that the November issue of the 
Winner contained close upon five 
thousand dollars’ worth of mail 
order advertising, a pretty fair 
showing for a publication which 
saw the light only six months ago. 
All the matter above, it may be 
necessary to make plain, comes 
from the company’s booklet, and is 
given here for what it may be 
worth. 





HOW MUCH DO THEY 
SPEND? 


Spokane, Wash., Jan. 9, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

To decide a wager, will you kindly 
let me know the percentage usually set 
aside for advertising purposes by mer- 
cantile firms such as clothing, dry goods, 
groceries, hardware, boots and shoes, etc. 
Thanking you in advance for your 
courtesy and prompt reply, I am 

Yours respectfully, 
ARTHUR BENJAMIN. 

The percentage set aside for ad- 
vertising depends upon circum- 
stances. Mr. Charles F. Jones tells 
PrinTERS’ INK that in New York 
City from two to four per cent of 
sales is usually spent by retail ad- 
vertisers, which, in a city so large 
as the metropolis, are usually large 
concerns. In smaller cities from 
two to two and one-half per cent 
would perhaps be nearer the mark. 
A young store will find it necessary 
to spend more than an older one, 
and an establishment situated on 
a main thoroughfare will discover 
a similar advantage. An expendi- 
ture of one and one-half per cent 
of the proceeds from sales will 
often be ample in the hands of a 
certain individual, while another 
would find it insufficient. The 
quality of the advertising done will 
also affect the amount it is neces- 
sary to do. So that we come back 
to our starting point—it all de- 
pends upon circumstances.—[Eb. 
Printers’ INK. 
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GEORGIA DAILIES. 


Office of 
“THe SAVANNAH Press,” 
SAVANNAH, Ga., Jan. 13, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We noticed a few days ago an article 
in your paper purporting to give the 
circulation of the Georgia dailies. The 
Savannah Press has the largest circu- 
lation of any daily paper in the State 
outside of Atlanta. It has twice the 
circulation of any daily paper published 
in Savannah. would thank you to 
give this place vn your paper, as you 
did the Press a great injustice in your 
last issue. Please answer me at once 
and tell me how I can have this cor- 
rection apnear in your columns. It 
ought to appear editorially, for the 
error you maue was an editorial error. 
I am perfectly willing to supplement 
this with the necessary advertisement 
and would like to hear from you at once. 

ours truly, 
PLEASANT A. STOVALL. 


The article on page 42 of Print- 
ERS’ INK of Jan. 1oth, to which 
you refer, was founded on facts 
furnished by the American News- 
paper Directory. According to the 
latest edition of the Directory, no 
figures are on file from your office 
for the year 1899, the latest, those 
for 1898, giving you a circulation 
of 5.403. The latest figures for 
the Augusta Herald, those for the 
year ending June, 1899, give that 


newspaper 5,973 circulation. This 
fact does not agree with your 
statement that the ‘Savannah 


Press has the largest circulation 
of any daily paper in the State, 
outside of Atlanta,” and makes 
apparent the truth of the article’s 
assertion that “the fourth place 
in point of circulation, according 
to the Directory, belongs to the 
Press, of Savannah,” the three 
preceding ones being the two At- 
lanta dailies and the Augusta 
Herald. We, therefore, do not 
find any editorial mistake in the 
article. Your statement that the 
Press “has twice the circulation of 
any daily paper published in Sa- 
vannah” is probably correct, but 
figures to buttress the assertion 
would give it a greater air of veri- 
similitude. We suggest that you 
send such figures, showing your 
detailed circulation for 1899, to the 
editor of the American Newspaper 


Directory, for insertion in his 
March issue. The re is no “‘neces- 
sary advertisement” for any read- 


ing matter that appears in Print- 
ERS’ INK.—[Epriror Printers’ INK. 
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DAIRY PUBLICATIONS. 


Office_of 
“Datry AND CREAMERY,” 
Cuicaco, Ill., Jan. 9, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Realizing that you are an authority, 
we respectfully ask if you will let us 
know whether or not our record has 
been exceeded by any other like publica- 
tion. Dairy and Creamery was started 
January 1, 1899. We guarantee, by 
postoffice receipts and affidavits, a_cir- 
culation of 25,000 copies per issue. This 
has been, in our estimation, a most 
phenomenal growth, yet we should like 
to know from you whether any other 
publication devoted to the dairy and 
creamery industry ever attained such a 
rapid growth, and sincerely trust you 
will let us_ know your opinion. We 
should be glad to furnish you postoffice 
receipts or affidavits to the above ef- 
fect. Sincerely thanking you in ad- 
vance, we are, Yours very truly, 

Dartry AND CREAMERY, 
J. Lewis Draper, Mgr. 

In the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory for December, 1899, twelve 
publications devoted to dairying are 
given as having a circulation ex- 
ceeding 1,000 copies per issue. 
these only four have deigned to 
give the editor of the Directory 
the figures of their circulation. The 
dairying publication that probably 
has the largest number of readers, 


Hoard’s Dairyman, of Fort At- 
kinson, Wis., fails to tell how 
many, and is given the letter C, 


indicating exceeding twenty thou- 
sand. The others range from one 
thousand to seven thousand five 
hundred. What you should do is to 
put yourself into communication 
with the editor of the American 
Newspaper Directory, and by fill- 
ing out the blanks he will send you, 
secure a rating in accordance with 
the figures you claim, which, if 
granted, will put you at the head of 
the whole dairying list in claimed 
circulation. Advertisers are not 
much interested in how fast or how 
slow publications have attained 
their growth; what they wish to 
know is the extent of the growth 
attained. Don’t forget the story 
of the frog who blew himself up 
to be as big as—was it an ele- 
phant ?—[Epitor Printers’ INK. 


~~? 

THE article on Maryland Dailies 
in the present number of Print- 
ERS’ INK was designated by a 
gentleman who read it before its 
publication “as the best and most 
interesting of the series that has 
yet appeared.” 
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“ PRINTERS’ INK” OFFERS A STERLING SILVER SUGAR BOWL TO THE 





NEWSPAPER PRINTED EAST OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER BUT OUTSIDE OF THE 


CITIES OF NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 


THAT 
SERVICE IN PROPORTION TO THE PRICE CHARGED. 


THE BEST 
BELIEVING 


GIVES ADVERTISERS 
NEWSPAPERS 


THEMSELVES ELIGIBLE ARE INVITED TO SET FORTH THEIR CLAIMS IN A LET- 
TER TO THE EDITOR OF “ PRINTERS’ INK.” 





THE THIRD SUGAR BOWL. 


Office of 
“THe Lowett Sun,” 
Sun Building, 


LoweLL, Mass., Jan. 13, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
I think that the Lowell Sun is worthy 


of consideration in the Silver Sugar 
3owl contest. Our average for the 
twelve months ending December 31, 


1899, was 14,315 copies daily. 

Our run of the paper rate is $40 per 
inch per year. This, on the basis of the 
yearly average circulation of 14,315, 
gives advertisers one line per thousand 
of circulation for .00064, or about 1-16 
of a cent per line per thousand. 
_ The paper circulating among all classes 
in the community makes it in every way 
a first-class advertising medium for all 
purposes. Yours respectfully, 

Joun H. Harrincton. 

The Lowell Sun is probably the 
hest newspaper in Lowell, and 
judging from the circulation state- 
ments it has for years furnished 
to the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory it is constantly being ap- 
preciated by more people in its 
own city. Thus, its actual aver- 
age for 1806 was 7.018: for 1897, 
10,036; for #808, 12.675: for a year 
ending March. 1899, 13.074: while 
from the communication printed 
above, its average circulation for 





the entire year of 1899 was 14,315. 
The advertising rates are low. The 
field covered is closely populated, 
Lowell being a large cotton manu- 
facturing city. In spite of all 
these advantages, it is a question 
whether, in the final decision, the 
Lowell Sun will have much of 
a “show” against newspapers with 
low rates in such excellent centers 
of populations as Boston and 
Philadelphia, for instance, Print- 
INK invites communications 
on the subject. 
—_+ - > _—_ 
MOODY. 

The late evangelist Moody was a firm 
believer in newspaper advertising. He 
used to say: I don’t believe any man 
need preach to empty pews if he will 


ERS’ 


only use_a little common sense. Ad 
vertise. Put a notice in the papers 
Stick out a sign. Put out a bill of 
fare. No church can succeed with only 
undertakers’ signs on_ it. Jon’t be 
afraid. Shock somebody. No matter: 
we’ve got to be_ shocked. Somebody 
says it isn’t dignified. My friends, let 
dignity go to the winds. That isn’t 
one of the fruits of the Spirit. I notice 
these renorters don’t stop for dignity. 
When they want anything out of me, 
they don’t hesitate to follow me right 
into my bedroom. Use the same enter-: 


prise in runnine your meetings that the 

paners do in their business.—Buffalo 
, 4 

(N. Y.) Commercial. 














THE WATERBURY 
TISING. 
It is well known that the fame 
of the “Waterbury watch’ was 
made by liberal and intelligent ad- 
vertising. Col. George Merritt 
was a member of the Waterbury 
Watch Company and had charge 
of all the advertising. Col. Mer- 
ritt did not delegate the work to 
others but took charge of it, direct- 
ing it in person, and achieved a 
success that was phenomenal. A 
representative of Textile America 
met Col. Merritt at the Astor 
House the other day and, from a 
discussion of advertising in gen- 
eral, he was led into recounting 
some of his experiences with the 
Waterbury watch. 
“Many business men are de- 
terred from advertising,” said he, 
“by the expense, but if done intel- 
ligently it is the cheapest thing in 
the store, so to speak. My experi- 
ence in advertising the Waterbury 
proved this. I would not like to say 
how many thousands of dollars we 
spent in advertising, but I do not 
hesitate to say that for every dol- 
lar we spent we got twenty back. 
Business would flow in from the 
most unexpected quarters, and 
where we took the time to investi- 
gate we could always trace it 
direct to some of our advertising. 
In one case I did some advertising 
in London which attracted the at- 
tention of a representative of one 
of the largest jewelry firms in 
Japan, who was then in England, 
and as a result we received one 


ADVER- 


order for 100,000 watches. Not 
only that but ‘Waterburys’ were 


so much the vogue then and the 
Japs were so anxious for them, 
that a check for $150,000 accom- 
panied the order.” 

Col. Merritt was pressed for 
some details of his London adver- 
tising methods, and said, in effect: 

“T spent a good deal of money 
with the newspapers; nor did I 
overlook the trade and class pa- 
pers. What I did in London I 
wanted to do as quickly as possible 
and I took advantage of every op- 
portunity. 

“After I made up my mind that 
London was a fair field, I sent 
Charles Flint, formerly a Wash- 
ington newspaper man, 
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ahead to 
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look the ground over and drive in 
a few stakes, as it were. He was 
to say nothing at all about 
watches, but simply to look around 
among the trade and people and 
make notes. His reports confirmed 
my belief that we could do busi- 
ness there. Oxford and Cambridge 
were getting ready for one of their 
great contests on the Thames, and 
I thought I saw where out of that 
aquatic event might be coined a 
few watches for the Waterbury 
folks. I went to London and 
opened an office on a leading thor- 
oughfare, and began to use print- 
ers’ ink to inform Londoners that 
there was such a thing as a Water- 
bury watch. My advertisements 
in the newspapers began to attract 
the attention of jewelers, and then 
the public began to make inquiries 
as to this Yankee watch. We 
dumped a few wheelbarrow loads 
in our show windows, and this at- 
tracted great crowds. The pub- 
lic was beginning to warm up over 
the boat race, and in all our adver- 
tising I associated that approach- 
ing event with the Waterbury 
watch. So far as I was able to do 
it in the newspapers and on the 
dead walls of London I made the 
race and the watch one and the 
same. As race day approached our 
advertisements. and posters began 
to read: “Look out for the Water- 
bury watch at the Oxford-Cam- 
bridge Race.’ ‘Coupons for Water- 
bury Watches given away at the 
race,’ and a lot more of the same 
import. Our plan was to give away 
coupons that would call either for 
a watch or a shilling, and this fact 
was advertised in every way pos- 
sible. It is not overstating the 
fact to say that between the boat 
race and the Waterbury watch 
London was in a good deal of a 
ferment. All the time the street 
in front of our office was packed 
with people. 

“When the day of the race ar- 
rived I had our launch ready and 
took a few friends aboard as my 
guests. Most of the newspapers 
were represented, for by this time 
there was a good deal of public 
interest in our movements. We 
think we know something of 
crowds in America, but there is 
nothing to compare with a London 
crowd. Derby day or a national 
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boat race will bring out the people 
until it would seem that the whole 
universe was on hand. The banks 
of the Thames were alive with 
millions of people of all conditions, 
as it seemed. In addition to our 
launch I had chartered twelve 
steamers, and these were placed 
at the disposal of the public. They 
were crowded. So far as the 
Waterbury contingent was con- 
cerned our steam launch was the 
center of interest, for we had 
made it known that from this craft 
the coupons would be distributed. 
After the crowd had gathered 
along the river and before the race 
was called we steamed along the 
banks and threw ashore thousands 
of small paper boxes in which the 
coupons were contained. As I 
said, some of these coupons called 
for watches and some for shil- 
lings. There were no blanks. When 
we passed along close to the shore 
we would throw out these boxes 
by the shovelful. Such scrambling 
on the bridges and along the banks 
you never saw. People fought for 
the boxes and when they fell into 
the river, as hundreds did, dogs 
and men and even women plunged 
in after them. We sent up some 
in small balloons and crowds 
would follow them till they 
dropped with their, precious car- 
goes of coupons. 

“At Holborn viaduct our launch 
was halted with a great flourish 
and a messenger boarded us. He 
bore a cablegram addressed to me. 
This cablegram, as I remcmber it, 
read: 

“ ‘George Merritt—President Cleve- 
land directs me to express his regret 
that a pressure of public business pre- 
vents him from witnessing the boat race 
as your guest. He thanks you and 
wishes you a pleasant time. 

“ *T), Lamont, Private Secretary.’ 

“After reading this message I 
put it in my pocket and we 
steamed on, scattering coupons as 
we went. Presently the reporters 
began to make inquiries among 
the passengers as to what the mes- 
sage was. Fred. Gunther was one 
of my guests and may have had 
something to do with it. Through 
his intervention I was approached 
to know if the cablegram was of 
any public interest. I didn’t think 


it had much; it was only a per- 
sonal message from the president 
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of the United States. Still, if the 
newspaper boys wanted it they 
were quite welcome. And so I 
was persuaded to hand it over. 

“Well, we had quite a good and 
glorious time at the race that day, 
but there was work ahead of us 
for the morrow, as we say in old 
London. The people came in 
scores and hundreds and thou- 
sands with their coupons, and we 
had a busy time of it. The crowds 
blocked the street and the police 
threatened us. However, we knew 
our rights. It was the business 
of the bobbies, not ours, to keep 
the street clear. They did it after 
a fashion, but they fought with 
the crowd all day.” 

Col. Merritt would not say how 
many watches and shillings he 
gave out in redeeming coupons, but 
said in a general way that there 
were “stacks and stacks of them.” 
Every coupon was_ redeemed, 
though some were not presented 
for weeks after. 

“The immediate result of this 
big advertising,” said Col. Merritt, 
“were orders for 125,000 watches 
from English firms, and as quickly 
as the mail could transmit it came 
the single order from Japan for 
100,000, accompanied by a check 
for $150,000. The watches were 
sold to the trade for $1.50 each, 
and the Japs did not ask for a 
single yen off because of their big 
order. It made Waterbury watches 
famous all over Europe and put 
them right into Switzerland, where 
they successfully competed with 
the cheapest Swiss watches. In- 
deed our watches and our methods 
were a great revelation to the 
Swiss makers, and they hardly 
realized what it all meant.” 

It would be interesting to know 
how much money the old Water- 
bury company spent in advertis- 
ing; but there are figures which 
Col. Merritt does not give out. 
He does say, however, that it was 
the wisest expenditure the com- 
pany made, and had it been kept 
up the Waterbury watch would 
never have been supplanted and 
the factory, large as it is to-day, 
would not be large enough to meet 
the demand. 

The colonel mentioned a pleas- 
ing incident in connection with 
the closing days of his advertising 

















business. He paid the Youth’s 
Companion $1,500 a page on sev- 
eral occasions, and one of these 
advertisements was the exploiting 
of a prize for the best design to 
be used in connection with adver- 
tising the Waterbury watch. The 
prize offered was several hundred 
dollars and there were thousands 
of contestants. Distinguished ar- 
tists consented to act as jurors. 
After the examination of the many 
designs, which required weeks of 
work, the prize was awarded and 
the winner proved to be a young 
American artist who was broke 
and stranded in Italy. The money 
was sent to him and he came home 
with flying colors and wearing 
two Waterbury watches.—Testile 
America. 
—__ ++ 

THE FIRST LITERARY REVIEW. 

The first literary review published was 
the Journal des Scavans, established in 
Paris toward the close of the seventeenth 
century, in the reign of Louis XIV. 
Up to ‘that time scholars relied, for their 
information concerning new works, upon 
the annual catalogues printed at the chief 
book marts, and upon correspondence 
among themselves. A writer. in the 
Home Journal—Miss F. E. Barnett 
gives some particulars of this review 
and of its founder, Denis de Sallo, a 
scholar who had turned from the pur- 
suit of the law to literary studies. Says 
Miss Barnett: De Sallo had the habit 
of making extracts from the books he 
read, and in this way collected such a 
quantity of material that he could write 
i subject at a 


an article on almost any : 
moment’s notice. Not only did he him- 
self make extracts but he employed 


a number of copyists to help him. 
Camusat saw these records and admired 
the arrangement and its usefulness. In 
his zeal for the advancement of liter- 
ature he wanted others to enjoy the 
benefit of his labors, and conceived the 
idea of the Journal des Scavans, which 
should accomplish for the literary world 
what The Gazette, the first journal 
worthy of the name, was doing for 
the political world. The enterprise of 
M. de Sallo, which to-day seems to 
us so simple, had in his time all the 
importance of a discovery. It was also 
accompanied by a applause. 


THE DEALER'S VIEW. 
recommendation, 


The retail dealer’s 
in ninety-nine cases, will be taken 
by his customers in preference to any 
newspaper or magazine indorsement.— 
St. Louis Grocer. 

‘ po ro 

Arter the Third Sugar Bowl has been 
awarded, the Little Schoolmaster will 
give another, the fourth, to that daily 
in the entire United States, barring no 
section, which gives an advertiser best 
service in  propertion to the price 
charged. To secure the Fourth Sugar 
Bow! will be to obtain an enviable dis 
tinction. 
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THE MISTAKES OF OTHERS. 

Does one learn most from. studying 
examples of success, or from studying 
examples of failures It is a fairly de- 


batable question. In the problem of 
life, what not to do is as important 
an integer as what to do. Avoidance 


goes hand-in-hand with performance, in 
the building up of the fabric of success. 


But this 1s certain: It does not lie 
within every capacity to follow in the 
footsteps of the very successful man, 


for the reason that such a leader may 
possess qualities or endowmerits which 
are abnormal and unusual—that endow- 
ment which is known as genius—and 
while one may observe, he may not 
have the mental power to transform his 
observation into rules of conduct and 
action. He may not have strength to 
scale the heights up which the other 
climbs so swiftly and surely. But he 
at least may benefit from observation 
of the course of those who have fallen 
in the race, and apply the moral to his 
own case. He may study the instance 
of the man who is weak, if unable to 
follow the fast pace of the man who 
is strong. It is easier to walk around 
a pitfall than to mount a steep; and if 
one may learn how to avoid stumbling 
he learns to his profit, even though he 
may be unable to learn further how to 
ascend the beetling cliff. So it follows 
that a careful study of the mistakes of 
others and an observation of the weak 
spots in the methods of the unsuccessful, 
becomes the high duty of every one who 
makes serious effort in the direction of 
success.—Keystone. 





oe 
PEOPLE are not going to make a 
special effort to read your advertise- 
ment. Make it so inviting and plain 


that they cannot escape it.—Rhode Isl- 


and Adv ertise r, prow wide nce. 


NO TROUBLE. 





MR, FRIENDLY—DO YOU HAVE ANY TROUBLE 
NOW IN MEETING YOUR CREDITORS ? 
MR. HARDUP—OH, NO, THEY SEE TO THAT. 
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THE “HERALD’S” PERSONAL 
COLUMN. 


The New York Herald's “‘per- 
sonal column” has come in for its 
share of blame and animadversion. 





That fact makes the following 
praise of it, from the Herald of 
Jan. 14th, of special interest: 


Establishing an advertising column 
that comes to be recognized as the one 
great popular medium through which 
important personal affairs can be made 
known is establishing a genuine public 
benefit. Such is the Herald’s “personal” 
column, read by all classes and of use- 
fulness to a great number. It_ separ- 
ates from the mass of ae and 
other trade advertising and displays by 


themselves announcements of a _ non- 
business, strictly personal character- 

such as the loss or finding of jewels, 
money or valuable papers; the search 
for heirs, and any number of other 
matters to which publicity. must be 
prominently and_ quickly given, and 


which to be of effect must be published 


in a paper whose “personal’’ column is 
a long established. universally known 
feature. The Herald’s “‘personal’’ col- 
umn is constantly employed by promi- 


nent banks, lawyers in charge of great 
estates, leading jewelers whose wealthy 
customers advertise lost valuables, the 
courts here and abroad, who specifically 
direct that legal announcements shail 
be published in the Herald—in fact, it 
is used by all classes, not only in 
America, but advertisers from every 
quarter of the globe. “Personals” 
come in from all countries in all lan- 
guages for translation and publication in 
the Herald; from India, South America 
Europe, everywhere. Only yesterday 
there was published nearly a column of 
“heirs wanted,” and a multiplicity of 
like personal items daily make up these 
interesting announcements. 

The excellent results obtained are no 
less in evidence. Advertisers constant- 
ly write to the Herald unsolicited 
acknowledgments of the benefits derived, 


such as the letter recently published 
from the executor of the Wernicke 
estate. This is only one of many in- 


stances that come to the Herald’s notice 


of the public value of a widely read 
“personal”? column. 
sa en 
THE BOOKLET. 
A booklet enables a man to tell a 


longer story than he can tell in an ad- 
vertisement, unless he has a great deal 
of money and a great deal of nerve. 
Sometimes I am inclined to think that 
an advertisement covering the entire 
ground might be published in the right 
sort of papers and get a great deal 
wider circulation for the same amount 
of money than can be obtained by the 
publication of a booklet. The booklet 
is a sort of stock advertisement, how- 
ever, and may be used effectively in the 
regular daily correspondence, or in the 
daily outgo of packages and boxes.— 
Stoves and Har ss Reporter. 
ee oe — 
THERE is no medium by which 
many people can be reached for so lit- 
tle money as through the daily news- 





so 


paper. 
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IF. 
Charles H. 


been heard of up to this morning, and 


If Mr. Fletcher had never 
should come out with his Castoria ad- 
vertising just one time and urge us 
to see that his signature was on every 
bottle, nobody — pay much atten- 
tion to him. But when he keeps it 
up year in and year out, and you see his 
glaring yellow and white signs on every 
barn and roof, and find his excellent 
advertisement staring at you in about 
every paper you pick up, it is different. 
—Patent Record. 


A BOSTON VIEW. 

No trade is so well established that it 
can ignore advertising and no trust is so 
strong that it can defy competition.— 
Profitable Advertising. 








TIME—z A. M. 


“Late again,’ remarked Mrs. John 
Peterkin | to her delinquent spouse. 
‘Yep,” said John. 
“You ought to be ashamed of your- 


self,” said Mrs. Peterkin. 


“IT am ashamed of myself,” said John. 


“I’m going to take a Dodd’s Dyspepsia 
Tablet.” 

“Where have you been?” demanded 
Mrs. Peterkin. 

“I was working at the office,”’ ven- 
tured Mr. Peterkin blandly. 

“Is that so?’ remarked Mrs. Peter- 
kin. 

“Yep. You see we couldn’t find our 
balance.’ 

‘Did you find it?’’ asked Mrs. Peter- 
kin. 

“Yep, we found it, "said John. 

“It don’t look like it,” said the lady. 

“Fact, I ’sure you,’”’ said Mr. Peter- 
kin. 

‘And where did you go after you left 
the office ? 

“I’m going to take a Dodd’s Dyspepsia 
Tablet,”” protested Peterkin. 





“Answer my question. Where did you 
go?” 

“Jus’ round to the club,” said Peter- 
kin. : 

“T thought so,” said Mrs. Peterkin, 


“Don’t you know you'll ruin your nerves 
and 


and your brain your constitution 
and your usefulness through life by 
giving way to that shabit? 

‘No, is that so?” said Mr. Peterkin 
with bland surprise. 

“T’ve no patience with you,” said 
Mrs. Peterkin. 

“Don’t you worry about me,” said 
Mr. Peterkin. “I’m going to take a 


Dodd’s Dyspepsia Tablet to-night.’ 

“Of course it’s nothing to me if you 
come down to breakfast in the morn 
ing like a bear with a sore head,” said 
Mrs. Peterkin bitterly. 

“But I won’t, I tell you,” said Mr 
Peterkin. “I’m going to take a Dodd's 
Dy yspepsia Tablet.” 


“It is a beastly habit and Dodd’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets don’t make it ex- 
cusable,’ said Mrs. Peterkin. 


‘They’re mighty convenient things to 
have in the house just the samey,”’ said 
the wicked Mr. John Peterkin. 





The foregoing is a reduced fac 
simile of an advertisement seen in 
the Daily | of St. Johns, New 
foundland, issue of Dec. 28, 1899, 


CUS 
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| alstony 


reakfast. ey 


One cup Ratston Breaxrast Foop and 6 cups of boiling 
water—cost 3c.—will make a delicious breakfast in five minutes 
for five persons. 


If you have any difficulty in obtaining Ralston Breakfast Food from your grocer, 
send us his name and a 2c. stamp fore sample, enough fora breakfast ‘ 


Pu Ri NA M 1 LLS, 723 Gratiot Stagst, ST. LOUIS, MO; 





RATHER EFFECTIVE. 











THE DAY OF THE ‘CAT ALOGU E. from whom he can be supplied with 

The day of catalogues has arrived, these goods. The latter information 
and the merchant in the town or village he can best obtain from the columns 
store is forced to face competition in of his trade paper. The trade paper 
his own locality from big city stores will acquaint him, at a time he ought 
hundreds of miles away. He must to know, with the newest things in 
meet this competition or go under. his line, by whom made and sold, and 
He must be able to offer to his towns- for how much; also tell him what he 
people what the big city stores are ought to know about what others are 
offering them, in quality, style and doing in his line, what goods are sell- 
price. He must try and secure a copy ing and what are the latest ideas put 
of each catalogue entering his town into practice by his competitors 
that is offering articles that he ought throughout the country.— Jewelers’ 
to sell, and then he must find out Review, New York City 
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ARRANGED BY STATES. | Displayed Advertisements. 


50 cents a line; $000 0 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—if granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 








Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line 
each time. By the year $26 aline. No display 
other than 2-line initial letter, Must be handed 
in one week in advance 


TO successful merchant of New London but 
4 finds it necessary to advertise constantly in 
the Day. Many of them use it exclusively, find | 
ing that one paper and one advertising bill is all 
that is needed. 








COIN CARDS,.—Any 
THE LEONAR 0 printing you wish. Six hole 
dike cut), ro M; 100 pre 
| d, ; i doz., We. One 
10le, any printing, $3 per 
= THE STATIONERS’ MFG. 
. Detroit, Mich. 


GEORGIA. e000 INVEST STMENT. 


QOU THERN FARM Ath Ga. Leading No. 1 monthly farm paper for sale. 
\) Southern agricultu “9 ation. Thrifty tone and well conducted. 
people read it ; 23,000 month Covers South and 


Southwest. ( ertising rates very low. 98, 500 CA \SH. 
— to ns <a in\ 


M A I N E. 7 Immediate sale is a necessity. Address 


ee a ** AGRICULTURAL,” Care Printers’ Ink. 
DVERTISING in New England! The Cour- | —_—— 

r 5 IER- GAZETTE, twice a week, covers thor 

oughly the homes in = Ly rt of a of whic h 

Rockland is the cente om: 


ing rates are high. COU RIEK GAZE TE, io “ 


land, Maine. 
CANADA. 


RTISING is best done by THE @) | 


ADVE 
ESBARATS ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
































VADIS 


vb 


E. 
Montreal. 


CLASS PAPERS. | {OUP 
ADVERTISING. __ 


YRINTERS’ INK, published weekly by Geo P. \V Qea mY 
Rowell & Co., "sas the first of the now nu vic; Qiu S 
merous aon of jou nals devoted to advertising. = 

It likes tocall itself The Little Schoolmaster in 
the Art of Advertising. Since its establishment 
in 1888 it has had nearly two hundred imitators, 








PRINTERS’ INK aims to teach good advertising I have had charge of 
by ot mage good advertising methods, giving tl 1 ti 7 d 
examples o good and bad advertising and tell 1e@ advertisin anart- 
Y hy. it also considers the value of news- . Ing € part 






s tising mediums. Its columns ¢ 
wide ope! n for the discussion of any topic inter¢ 


re ment of an Eastern re- 








t . . 
ts known as aft has conecbases tote sommmmne ligious weekly. I have 
nomad and Ghesettion, conversitar ectetoaitt handled it as a side line. 
Gliak, bat easing uo cies tp bo cctsioneal ot I have determined to 
Ing yeaterday's theories to the dead ps a give exclusive attention 








age 
price 


sirculation during 1898, 2° 


1 paperneay ye — Bow oD to the Religious Field. 
nts a line each time, display 4 ’ ‘ - 
yy a splay 0 ce = I could handle another 


sia RELIGIOUS. easily or would take 











ne Eastern Representation. 
HE GEORGIA BAPTIST, Augusta, Ga., is read on NIIP — 
by more than 5,000 progressive negro preach Box 256, PRINTERS’ INK 


ers and teachers in Georgia, South Carolina, 
bama and Florida. Cire’n for 1899, 6,275 weekly. 
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vovant ant SAAR AR ARS 
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> The Parisian 

8 The Only Publication in America which makes a permanent ~ 

8 feature of exploiting and illustrating everything pertaining to Q 

9 THE PARIS EXPOSITION . 
O 

5 VS 

2 UNDER THE AUSPICES OF ‘ 

O THE PARIS EXPOSITION COMMISSION 

at On all news-stands. Price 15 cents. Published at 853 Carnegie Hail, New York. O 
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¢ goes into the homes of the wage-earners of the Blackstone Valley (a 
hive of industry with 100,000 population and 60 varied lines of manu- 
facturing), who carefully scan its advertising columns, because they 
buy the closest. 

The only Democratic daily in its territory, The Tribune is 
steadily growing in circulation, prestige, influence and popularity. 


The leading local and general advertisers are constantly represented 
in its columns. Write for rates. 


THE TRIBUNE PUBLISHING CO., - - Pawtucket, R. I. 


J. W. BucKMAsTER, Advertising Manager. 
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Latest Information | 


CONCERNING NEWSPAPER CIRCULATIONS. ‘ 


NVALUABLE for advertisers. AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DI- 
RECTORY. Published December I, 1899. 31st year; 4th 


00000000000 





quarterly issue ; 1408 pages. Price five dollars. Delivered, 
carriage paid, on receipt of price. GEO. PP. ROWELL & CO., 
Publishers, No, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


0090090000000000000000: 


The San Jose Herald 


HE SAN JOSE HERALD is peculiar. Itis unique. It 
does not permit the advertisers to run it nor the subscribers 
to dictate to it. The Editor and Manager runs the paper to suit 
himself. He writes just what he pleases and publishes it, taking all | 
chances of being arrested for libel. If he lies about the circulation 
and it can be proven, he will give $500in Gold Coin to the party who 
will furnish the evidence. Advertising and subscription books are 
on the counter ready for examination and the proprietor of the 
HERALD will pay the expenses of competent experts to examine 
the books, the experts to be chosen by the advertisers, provided the 
subscription list is not found to be more than is claimed in any 
statement given from this office. THE HERALD is quoted more 
by the press of the Pacific Coast than any ten papers published in 
California. We. will forfeit $50 in Gold if this statement can not 
|  beproven true.” 
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For Advertising rates, etc., address 
CHAS. M. SHORTRIDGE, 
EDITOR AND MANAGER, 


San Jose, California. 


Specia Agent, C. E.GOODRICH, 34 Park Row, New York. 
Representative, D. M. FOLTZ 
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Things that make Chester famous. 


Roach’s Shipyard, employing 1,500 hands ; Simpson Print Works, 1,000 ; National 
Tube Works, 800 ; South Chester Tube Works, 800 ; American Steel Works, 600 ; Penn 
Steel Works, 500; Chester and Solid Steel Works, 500; Wetherill Machine Works, 500; 
Aberfoyle, Chester, Hustan, Arasapha, Hetzel, Crozer, Esrey, Irving, South Chester, 
Birkin, Armitage, Galey & Lord, Lewis, and a dozen other textile mills; lace works, 
hosiery mills, foundries, furnaces, and miscellaneous industries ; 40,000 prosperous 
people, 10,000 wage earners, 3 railroads, 40 miles of trolley, libraries, hospitals, Penn- 
sylvania Military College, Crozer Theological Seminary, 5 banks, and the 


CHESTER TIMES 


the best local daily in Pennsylvania to read, ads and all, because it is so 
bright and crisp and purely local. 7,000 every day. 
Write to WALLACE & SPROUL, Publishers, Chester, Pa. 
























| “Methodists are home-makers and home-lovers.” As arule they 
| do not huddle together in tenement houses or city flats. They are 
| of the great buying class, and this is why makers and dealers of 
| household luxuries and necessities find it pays to use 


ZIONS MERAILW 


| the only Methodist paper in New England, where there are 
155,000 Methodist members. Isn’t it a chance worth securing? 
Pox 3686, boston, Mass. 
































No Effort Necessary. 





The man who wishes to get outa 
booklet to advertise his business need 
expend no effort whatever. All 
that is necessary is to give mean in- 
dication of what he desires. I will 
have the matter written, set it up, 
select the paper, ink, etc. He will 
then O. K. whatI have suggested, 
tell me how many copies he wishes, 
and presto, the thing is done ! 

Write me if you are interested. 


Address Wm. Jounston, Mgr. Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., New York, 
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$45,000,000 


in Copper, Silver and Gold mined in 1899. A prosperous 
city of 55,000 people. 


Do You Want to 
Reach the People of Butte? 


THE ANACONDA STANDARD sells more papers in 
Butte than the combined local sales of the two Butte 
Dailies. 

To give an idea of what Butte business firms think of 
THE STANDARD, we print the statement of paid display 
advertising carried in Butte Inter Mountain, Butte Miner 
and STANDARD during December, 1899: 

Total Paid Display. Butte Firms Only. 
Butte Inter Mountain . . 9,662 Inches 8,059 Inches 
Butte Miner . . . . . 14,972 * 13,007 « 
ANACONDA STANDARD 28,342 « 18,985 « 

Do you not think that the Butte business man is a good 
judge as to which is the better medium ? 

THE STANDARD has a special daily train service, Anaconda 


to Butte, twenty-seven miles, enabling a 6 o'clock delivery at the. 


homes of Butte subscribers. 

THE STANDARD prints 12 to 16 pages daily and 20 to 28 
pages Sunday. It is an up-to-date, wide-awake newspaper. Cir- 
culation 11,414 daily and Sunday, or three times that of any 
other Montana Daily. 

Advertisers cover the entire State of Montana through THE 
STANDARD alone. Write for a sample copy and rate card. 

No special representatives anywhere. Address all communi- 
cations to the home office. 

STANDARD PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Che Metropolis of Montana i 
tte Greatest Mining Zamp 
in America 


Anaconda, Montana. YY 
=z ee. a e 
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CHEAP NEWS 


DID IT! 














house that tried to monopolize the 

newspaper trade of the country. 
Spurred on by the phenomenal success I 
achieved in the business, they offered News 
Ink as low as 2% cents a pound and gave 
unlimited credit. They made a great splurge 
at first but could not retain their trade, and 
kept changing managers and moving from 
pillar to post until they gave up in disgust. 
This concern was one of the prime movers 
in the proposed ink trust, and the failure to 
combine broke their hearts as well as their 
pockets, as they knew consolidation was their 
only salvation. The same fate will meet 
other ink men who try to sell too cheap on 
credit, and one by one they will realize their 
mistake and assert themselves as one of my 
strongest competitors has done in a recent 
issue of the INLAND PRINTER. I struck rock 
bottom when I offered News Ink at 4 cents 
a Ib. in 500 Ib. barrels, and I could not afford 
to take any risks, so I demanded cash in ad- 
vance. The most conservative ink house in the 
world will make bad debts, if selling on credit, 
and the printers that pay their bills help to pay 
for those that don’t. Don’t be foolishly led 
by the oily tongue of an ink salesman, but 
send me your order, along with the cash, and 
you will be happy with my goods and I 
will be happy in having you for a customer. 


Th year 1899 saw the finish of an ink 








































Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
13 Spruce Street, New York. 


MONEY REFUNDED IF GOODS ARE NOT FOUND AS REPRESENTED. 
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LOOKING OUT: : 
UPON THE NEW () 
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It is certainly with confidence 
and satisfaction that the. . 


Detroit Journal 


looks out upon the new year. 


The JouRNAL is just closing the most pros- 
perous year in all its history. 


The JouRNAL is the only metropolitan Re- 
publican newspaper in Detroit and Michigan 
(both Republican) and r1goo is a Presidential 
year, when party lines will be closely drawn. 


The JouRNAL is an advertising medium you 
can not afford to overlook in making up your 
list for Detroit and Michigan. 





The JouRNAL invites you to join the prosper- 
ous advertisers who now enjoy entree to the 
28,000 homes where the JouRNAL is a daily 
necessity. 














At your service : 


PERRY LUKENS, JR., C. GEO. KROGNESS, 
Manager New York Office, Manager Chicago Office, 
Tribune Bldg. Marquette Bldg. 
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AHEAD OF ANY OTHER BOSTON DAILY. 


BOSTON TRAVELER 


During the past four months 
the BOSTON TRAVELER has car- 
ried more columns of paid adver- 
tising than any other Boston daily. 
This is not generally known, but it 
is true nevertheless. 

Furthermore, the TRAVELER 
leads all the other afternoon papers 
in New England in circulation. 


Average 1898, 


A 6,868 Copies 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO, 
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A One Rate Paper. 














The Brooklyn DatLty EAGLE 
is one of the few papers in 
this country which maintains 
under all circumstances the same 


rate to all advertisers. 


All advertisers treated alike. 


Rate card followed absolutely. 


The 


Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


Price, 3 cents daily and Sunday. 
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We haven’t the slightest desire to 
criticise the value of newspapers, 
magazines and other such media as 
means of advertising, but the fact 
remains that none of them show such 
remarkable progress as has been made 
in the past few years by ELEVATED 
RAILROAD and STREET CAR 
ADVERTISING. It has a boom, 
and a healthy one, a strong, vigorous 
growth, and advertisers have been 
quick to realize the absolute necessity 
of using this medium in order to reach 
the buying public : : : : : 3 
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The improvement in the car serv- 
ice—the fine display given the 
car cards—the brilliant showing 
made by careful advertisers — have 
caused : 


Sureer Car 
Advertising 


TO MAKE GREAT HEADWAY. 


The sensible business man, the man 
who wants to spend his money to the 
best advantage, can not afford to ignore 
this kind of advertising. It will at least 
pay him to investigate the subject, to 
learn about the methods and the cost, 
the way the business is handled by us, 
our system of checking —our attention 
to even the smallest details. : 


All of this information will be profitable to any ad- 
vertiser, even though he decides not to do any car 
advertising at all. We charge nothing for advice. 











GEORGE KISSAM & CO., 
253 Broadway, New York. 


Written by E. D. Gibbs. 
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lf you are troubled 
With colicy painss 
Ripans Vabules, 

Our doctor explains, 
Are easy to try 

A\md cheaper to buy 
Than a tombstone 

To mark your remainss 





ss —— - 
Ten for five i me , Res 
News-Stand al S Ba ovens! a — They bar ish 
in; indu lee and wee life. One giv 'No 
| matter wha “y a fm do you good “Te al 
| d one thou mg ne onials sent by mail 
eipt of price, by - Ri ipan . che mi cal Co., 10 S S 
New York City 
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7 READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Edited by Wolstan Dixey. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 
cards or circulars,and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 
o- 


Soeeescecsecooos 








It isn’t necessary to confine your 
space exclusively to the advertis- 
ing of big stocks of staple lines. 
It often happens that some item 
that seems of comparatively small 
consequence will catch the fancy 
and bring a great many people to 
the store, particularly if the price 
is right. It is surprising what 
apparently out of the way items 
will at times furnish the best kind 
of a “fly” with which to bait your 
advertising hook. 








A vast and varied gather- 
ing of the newest and pret- 
tiest weaves and_ designs. 
There’s a_ special selling 
going on this week; we’re of- 
fering in many instances two 
yards of Ribbon for the 

| price you’re used to paying 

for one. We _ have placed 
on our center counter all 
plain and fancy ribbons that 
were 12'4c., 15§¢., 18c., 20€. 
and 25c. at roc. per yard. 

Honors are about even 
among a half dozen differ- 
ent shapes of Ladies’ Neck- 
dressings. And these favor- 
ed effects are here in all the 
recent variations of finish 
and coloring. 








“A Great Drop In Prices’ Is Altogether 
Too Indefinite. 


These Are 
Kodak Days. 


Fine weather, } 
Fine light, | 
| 





Fine Cloud effects. 
Fine time generally for 
every one owning a Kodak. 
Fine prices at our store for 
those who do not own Ko- 
daks but want to purchase. 
A great drop in prices. 





‘ Ought to Sell Skirts. 


, ’ =e 
Women’s Skirts 
$6—black cheviot serge 

trimmed with satin; has box- 

nlait in back and is lined with 
percaline. 

It is worth about $7.50 or 
$8, but the maker is willing 
to lose a little money. So 
we can give you a good skirt 
for $6 and make a little prof- 
it, too—isn’t that nice! 

The box plait is the new 

fashion. 























Ought to Tell Why They Were Reduced 


It’s 


In Price, 





Girls’. Jackets 


$3. Worth $s. 

One hundred and twenty- 
five jackets for girls of four- 
teen, sixteen, eighteen years 
—at just about what the ma- 
terial is worth. 

Double-breasted, __ tight-fit- 
ting back; six buttons; new- 
est sleeves; full velvet collars 
and neatly lined with “satin 
rhadame,” that isn’t silk. 








MEN’S 
Box Calf, Russet, Patent 
Leather, Enamel, $3. 


Here, three dollars will buy 
anything a man wants in 





shoe leather, from a heavy 
double-soled winter russet to 
a fine cloth-topped evening 
patent leather. 

And the shoe will fit. _ 
Common-sense shoe for lit- 
tle fellows at little prices. 


Better To Thoroughly Describe One 
Shoe, Than To Scatter Ltke This. 








This Will Sell Them. 





Eiderdown 
Sacques 


Sc. 

Never meant to sell for so 
little. We could only get 
600, and they'll go quickly. 
In solid colors, collar and all 
edges crocheted; caught at 
neck with ribbon. Worth 
double. We must limit the 
selling to two garments to a 
customer so that fewer will 
be disappointed. 








All Right. 





Permanent 
Photographs. 


They never fade, and when 
you give one to a friend 
there is a genuine satisfaction 
in knowing that the coloring 
will last for all time. 

The photographs taken at 
our studio are the highest 
examples of art photography 
in Hartford. 

They also retain their per- 
manency and for the above 
reasons the price is higher 
than inferior work which 
quickly fades. 


“Lloyd’s Are the Best.” 











For An Ow Heater. 


More and Better. 


More heat, and heat of 
better quality, can be pro- 
duced from a given quantity 
of ou, if you burn it in an 
Electric Oil Heater, than if 
you use any other oil stove. 

We'll ouibe the claim good 
with an unqualified guar- 
antee of money back, and 
give you as long as you 
please to make the test of 
the stove. 

It’s not a big lamp, it’s 
a heating stove, with circu- 
lating flues, and a water 
evaporating device and it’s a 
handsome stove, too. 

$8 and $10. 

The $5 kinds, warranted 
as good as the best of their 
kind and price. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 








Straight Shot at the Men Folks. 








Sideboard Talk. 


If a man had to do house- 
work he’d have a sideboard, 
they’re so convenient. 

The unnecessary 


steps 
take shorten 


women their 
lives. 

We have exactly eleven 
styles on exhibition on our 
first floor and _ they’re all 
beauties. 





— 


| 
| 
} 





money back. 
Paceers their 


About Gloves. 

We only want a chance to 
“show our hand” in gloves, 
to convince you that this is 
the store for you to come to 
for good gloves at inside 
prices. 

We placed our orders for 
gloves long before you had 
even begun to think of wear- 
i them. 

The consequence is that we 
got in ahead of the recent 
advance in price and can give 
you gloves at prices hardly 
more than the wholesale 
prices to-day. 

Here are some prices: 

Silk-lined Reindeer in new- 
est shades of Pearl, $1, $1.2 
and $1.50; Silk-lined Rein 
deer in the popular Golden- 
Brown shade, 1.25 and 
$1.50; Silk-Lined Cape Kid 
with the swell outside-sewn 
seams, $1.75; Fleece-lined 
Reindeer, $1 and $1.50; 
Fleece-Lined Driving Gloves, 
$1.00. 

Then we've Pique Kids, 
Unlined Pearl Mochas, Dog- 
skins, Buckskins, Woolens 
and nearly every "other good 
kind of gloves for Dress, 
Driving or Working wear. 

We sell Perrin’s, Adler’s, 





Meyer’s and other good 
makes. 
And we give full, lasting 


satisfaction or we give your 














a Good | Coal Ad. 


-Upt p the C Chimney _ 


and down into the ash pan 
goes a very large part of the 
coal that you try to burn be- 
cause it is cheap. You have 
to force your drafts and the 
coal goes up chimney, or you 
poke and poke the fire until 
the coal goes into the ash 
pan, then you sift your 
ashes and try to save some- 
thing 1n that way, but it is 
hard and poor paying work. 
Ve have no “cheap coal.” 
We have a quarter of a cen- 
tury old reputation for sell- 
ing the best coal in Brock- 
ton and our ldéw prices are 
explained by spot cash and 
the size of our business. 
Little Phoenix Cook Stove 
Coal at $6.50 a ton burns so 
freely that you don’t have to 
crowd it up chimney or rake 
it into the ash pan. It 
burns up so clean that your 
time is wasted if you try to 





sift your ashes. “Burns like 

Franklin costs like White 

Ash” and no ashes to sift. 
Have you tried it? 












Hat Rejuvenation. 


| Make Old Hats 
Just Like New? 


| 

| No; not quite. But they 
| can be made to look new, feel 
new, and wear nearly twice 
as long, if reblocked and re- 
trimmed before it’s too late. 
Let us show you the inner 
goodness of this department 
of the Nichols business. 








Tells Its Own Tale. 





Inexpensive 
Blanket Comfort. 


We have dozens of good, 
warm winter Blankets wait- 
ing your coming. Lots of 
different numbers selling at 
many prices. Manufacturers 
are advancing prices but our 
early purchases enable us to 
attend to your wants in an 
| able, low-priced way. They 
are all good value, worthy the 
buyer’s attention. 

his is a safe Blanket 
Store. 

Wool is wool, cotton is cot- 
ton; it is not guessed at here. 
This week there is a special 
feature to blanket selling. 
Our prices are from 49c. to 
$9.25 per pair. 

72x82 inch white Califor- 
as Bed Blankets, choice 
| borders, plenty of wool for 
warmth, sufficient cotton to 
Ee the wear and fineness, 





heavy weight. One of our 
$2.50 numbers. — 














It Pays To Be Accommodating. 


Oil and Gasoline | 


Delivered to your door daily 
at the regular prices. Our 
quality is of the best. We 
furnish you with a card, and 
when displayed, we will | 
and fill your can. We will 
also lend you a good can. 








A Good Place to Buy Butter. 





Butter. 

Ever notice the way we 
keep butter? 

Separate boxes, every one 
connected with cold storage 
plant. . 
| There isn’t another cold 

storage butter box in Hart- 

ford, or in Connecticut for 
that matter. 

The cold storage system 
keeps butter uncontaminated 
and as sweet as the day it 
left the creamery. 

Best Elgin Creamery Print 
~-The famous Illinois prize 
butter, the genuine article, 
28c Ib. 

Four Leaf Clover—A pure, 
sweet creamery print, 25c Ib. 

Fancy Vermont Creamery 
—Many excellent people pre- 
fer this butter, 25c Ib, 33 
pound tub 24c Ib. 

Fancy York State—Nice 
creamery butter from the tub 

22c Ib, in 10 pound lots 2c. 


Good Ad for Grocery Bargains. 


PRINTERS’ INK, 





Like 
Finding Money. 

Monday and Tuesday the 
time, the public market the 
place. 

Just three little specials to 
prevail upon you to open 
your purse at the Grocery 
Counter. 

TOMATOES— 

1,000 cans of nice Mary- 
land Tomatoes—nice, solid, 
meaty fellows, sold every- 
where for 10 and 12c.; at 
this sale 8c. a can; a dozen 
goc. 

CORN— 

The Franklin brand of 
corn is well known and 
needs little praise, it is sweet 
and nice, grown in New 
York State and sells on its 
merits everywhere at 10 and 
12c. To-morrow and Tues- 
day our price 8c. can; goc. 
dozen. 

PEAS— 

Here’s a nice, tender, early 
June pea that gives excellent 
satisfaction. t’s a Dela- 
ware pea and we always re- 
tail it at 1oc., but at this sale 
| goes the same as the 





others, 8c. a can; 9oc. dozen. 


Who 








Good Story, Well Told. 





iPpe 
Correct Cravats 


at Leland’s. Cravats that 
are sturdy in silk honesty, 
true in tone, and made to 
stand the pulling and punch- 
ing all cravats are bound to 
get. White, dark, or brill- 
lant in color; striped, figured, 
dotted or plain. Some ready 
tied, others ready for you to 
tie. Ties that reveal in fold 
and wrinkle their true silk 
worth. 

Put in all of yesterday 
among the neckwear makers 
and haberdashers of New 
York, and now have on dis- 
play for your choosing the 
very latest creations. bush. 
els of new ones. I offer you 
at 50 cents ties that are sell- 
ing in the metropolis at 75c. 
and $1, while my $1 ties are 
retailing there at $1.50. It’s 
so all down the line. Had 
good Iuck and you can share 
it with me. 

Dressy Ascots, 25¢., 50C., 


75¢: “ 

- English Squares, 50c., 75c., 
i # I. 

| Tecks, 25c. and soc. 

‘ Lorraine Puffs, 50c., 75c., 
>I. 
Batwings and all the 
known fashionable fads and 
fancies. 





Paperhanging. 


an 


T ,’ my 
Women’s Eyes 
are the severest judges a 
paper-hanger has. They’ll 
find a “‘slight” if it’s hidden 
between the paper and the 
wall. Our paper-hangers 
never slight their work; they 
do more than to perfectly 
please our patrons. They go 
so far as to try to perfectly 
ge our patrons’ friends. 

hat is what brings us new 
contracts—that is why we 
are ~— busy—that is why 
every job we do is an adver- 
tisement for us. A satisfied 


patron cannot help talking, | 


about it. Let us talk to you 
about that job you contem- 
plate having done. 





Reading This? 


Wouldn’t Eat Sauerkraut After 





Good Sauer Kraut 


There is a time in every 
man’s life which, if taken 
at the promptings of the 
stomach, leads to sauer kraut. 

We are making sauer 
kraut this week—making it of 
the whitest, crispest, clean- 
est cabbages to be procured. 

hen your appetite for 
sauer kraut matures, come 
here. 
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A Plumber's Plea. 





Do Your 
Pipes Leak ? 


If they do, they should be 
repaired at once. It don’t 
matter whether it is a small 
leak or whether a whole joint 
is loose, the result will be the 
same. Imperfect plumbing is 
the cause of a great deal of 
sickness and too great pre- 
caution cannot be taken to 
have the water or gas pipes 
in good condition. If there 
is anytning the matter with 
your plumbing phone 146 and 
we will do the rest. Our 
work is done well and reason- 
able. 





w Prices Would Help This O 


LU 





A Little Witch. 


Yes, Witch Hazel is a good 
thing to have in the house. 
It cures lameness and _ stiff- 
ness of muscles and joints 
caused by overwork or vio- 
lent exercise. Ours is not 
the common kind, but the 
very finest that can be made. 
Put up in pints and quarts. 





A Clothier’s argent. 


Our clothes are sabe of 
as good cloths as the tailor 
uses. They are cut by bet- 
ter cutters than the tailor 
can afford to employ. 

They are made by as good 
workmen as a tailor employs, 
and if they don’t fit they are 
altered by a good tailor. 

Our prices for our clothes 
are considerably less than 
the tailor charges for his. 

Suits $8 to $20. 

Overcoats $10 to $20. 


e. 








To Scare the Uninsured. 








Every Day 
You Live 


is one day less of life left 


for you. There may _ be 
thousands of days to come 
but there may be only one- 
that is the point. y Ms you 
taking chances and carrying 
your own risk? 

If so, are you wise? 
Would it not be_ better to 
join your life with 30,000 
others in the—————_—_—— 
and protect those you love 
and these that love you from 
the suffering caused by the 
untimely or unexpected death 
of their breadwinner? 

Full particulars of the 
cheapest, safest and best In- 
surance sent free on appli- 
cation to 








| 











INK. 


For a Siock Broker. 








It’s the Interest 


you pay the ordinary broker 
for carrying your trades, 
that eats up all possible 
profits in stock transactions. 

Figure it out for yourself. 
One hundred shares of St. 
Paul at 125, with interest 
charges at 6 per cent, costs 
about $14.50 a week for in- 
terest alone. You've got to 
have a pretty quick market 
to overcome this. 

We conduct our business 
in such a way that we make 
no charge for interest, buy- 
ing or selling the leading 
speculative stocks on the 
most liberal margins, and at 
the regular New York Stock 
Exchange rate of commis- 
sion. 

Our services in Bonds or 
Stocks for investment are 
equal to those of the largest 
New York concerns. High- 
- local references furnish- 
ed. 





Good Points Well Taken. 








Millinery 

$5 and $6. 

Just as many hats as 
though the season were just 
beginning. 

New designs, a few new 
colors, and hats perhaps a 
little prettier than usual, be- 
cause we have the whole sea- 
son’s experience to go by. 

Every woman who thinks 
of one at these prices, should 
see these 
(Descriptions and Prices). 

Children’s millinery too, 
some entirely new. We give 
a good deal of care to the 
making of our little girls’ 
hats—look the right age. 
We've seen hats that make 
children look like young 
ladies. 


(Descriptions and Prices). 





For a Lumber Dealer. 





_ If you see it in our “ad” 
it’s to be had. 


“Comb Grained.” 


That’s the name of the best 
Georgia Pine Flooring made. 
It costs a trifle more than 
the ordinary flooring—but it’s 
worth more. It will wear 
longer and look better while 
wearing than any other 
Georgia Pine Flooring we 
know about. In_ speaking of 
this flooring The Review 
says: “Lumber cut in this 
way presents the grain ob- 
liquely to wear and is con- 
sequently more durable. If 
your floor needs renewing 
or you are building a new 
house, remember this ad.” 
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Much More This Would Mean 


if Prices Were Quoted. 


Short and Sweet. 








Equip Yourself 
With Underwear 


Woolen Underwear—but 
don’t pay for wool and take 
half cotton. You'll shiver be- 
fore the winter is over if you 
do—and you'll have to stock 
up again next year. Any 
make we sell you will not 
lose its protecting qualities. 
Medicott, Winste and 
American Hosiery are three 
good domestic makes. There’s 
nothing better. 

Our dollar garments are 
having a great run—they de- 
serve it. : 


} 
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Candy Purity. 
There can’t be any simpler 

candy than taffy. Nothing 

in ours but the best New 

Orleans molasses, 

finest sugar—just 

prevent stickiness. 

by a formula as old as the 

hills, into mew shapes as 

Nick-nacks—zoc a pound. 





Tempting. 














Pays to Get the New Things 
Tell About Them. 


“ Automobile’ 
Coats $15. 


You’ve seen ’em! A bit 
new and therefore all the 
more reason for wearing ’em 
before everybody has them. 
They’re coats that fit at no 
place except the shoulders! 
Made of fine kersey in three- 
quarter length. Trimmed 
with big novelty pearl but- 
tons and lined with bright 
taffeta. Rows of silk stitch- 
ing give the garment its fin- 
ish. We offer as a Saturday 
special, $20 “Automobile” 


Coats for $15. } 





Reasonable. 


A Delicious 


Cup of Coffee— 


of pure, unadulterated, fine 
flavored coffee is a healthful 
drink at all times. That is 
why everybody who has tried 
ose Bud Coffee is a “rose 
bud” enthusiast. “It goes 
right to the spot—it just suits 
them.”’ This excellent coffee 
is a blend of Moca and Java. 
It is packed and_ soid in 
handsome one and_ two 
pound tin boxes. The air- 
tight box preserves its rich 
aroma and keeps its good- 
ness intact until you are 
ready for it. The price is 
35 cents per pound. We have 
other brands, but the “Rose 
Bud” is our very best. You 
drink coffee every day; just 
take home a box and try it. 





Sounds Convincing. 








Don't 
Clinker Coal. 


We are pe! A particular to 
give you nothing but pure 
coal—try not to have a clin- 
ker in it—but, of course, that 

| is not always possible. *Phone 

| 35-2 West. 





Watch Reasoning. 





Perhaps you’d like to take 
back that watch that you 
bought at a “bargain.” 

| It hasn’t turned out to be 
— you paid your money 
or. 

But the dealer didn’t give 
you a guarantee. 

And he has gone out of 
business. 

Your money is’ gone, the 
dealer is gone, and the watch 
don’t go. 

If you had bought one of 
our watches twenty years ago 
you would have received a 
guarantee. 

And you would have found 
us here at any time ready to 


not. 











Picture Frames. 


No establishment in the 
State is better furnished, bet- 
ter stocked, or better equip- 
ge for the business of 

raming Pictures. This de- 
partment occupies our entire 
third floor and is in charge 
of an “adept.” Every strip 
of molding is cut by special 
machinery. This insures the 
most uniform and perfect fit- 
ting joints. We use glass of 
good quality that is clear 
and clean. We carry in 
stock 243 different styles of 
moldirg, from the cheaper 
to the very best. If you have 
pictures, bring them here: 
if you haven’t we have them. 
Perhaps some Artistic Paint- 
ings in Water Colors would 
interest you. They’re here 
at prices from $5.00 to $50. 

You’re welcome here at any 
time, whether you purchase 
or not. 





Another One On Dewey. 











make anything right that nie 


PRINTS. 


Have you examined our 
line of new Fall Prints? 
They are dandies and are 
printed in Dewey Colors— 
colors that wont run, see? 

















PRINTERS’ INK, 

I guarantee that my clients 
shall pay no more for advertising 
space than is paid by any one else 
under like conditions. 

I work for the advertiser and 
not for the publisher, and all 
discounts and concessions are 
secured for the _ advertiser’s 
benefit. 

' I am doing satisfactory work 
or: 


. & G, Corsets. H. & 1, Collars. 

eneral Arthur Cigars, Gabler Pianos. 

p-a-lac. Maison Violet ( Perfumes ), 
eley, Perfumer, Benedict Cigars, 

H.& M., Skirt Bindings. Regal Shoes. 


R 
G 
Ja 
Se 
Ss. 


I plan, write, illustrate, print, 
place and mail ‘good adver- 
tising.” An inquiry to any of 
my offices will bring an intelli- 
gent reply and if desirable an 
intelligent man to talk things 
over. 

Charles Austin Bates, 


Vanderbilt Building, New York. 


Chicago: Marquette Building. 
Detroit: Majestic Building. 
Buffalo: 176 Prospect Ave. 
Boston: 186 Devonshire St. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 











HE Philadelphia Record has 
conspicuously announced that 

the year 1899 was the most 
prosperous, the most profitable of 
its existence. 

The Philadelphia Record has oc- 
cupied the first page of Printers’ 
Inx for three consecutive years— 
1897, 1898, 1899—at a cost of $10,400 
a year, or $31,200 for the three years. 
By vote of the board of directors of 
the Philadelphia Record on the third 
day of January, 1900, the first page 
of Printers’ Ink was engaged for the 
year 1900, at a cost of $10,400, mak- 
ing the total advertising patronage 
of Printers’ Inx from the Philadel- 
phia Record for four years $41,600. 
The reason why the Philadelphia - 
Record makes money is because it 
lets advertisers know what a good 
paper it is. The cheapest way of 


doing that is to advertise in Printers’ 


INK. 


























PRINTERS’ INK. 

























What the “L’ 




















Road in Brooklyn doesn’t offer 
advertisers in the shape of bold 
display and perfect service isn’t 


worth having. It is the ideal 
place to tell the buying public 
about your goods. 


A short trial will convince you. 





A long test will enthuse you. 





Try it—ye advertisers who are 
sick and weary of other mediums 
and want big returns for very 
little money ! 

Why? 

Because it covers 27 Wards of 
Brooklyn. The cards are 16x24 
inches and you get real display. 
Trains run through from New 
York to all parts of Brooklyn, 
Rockaway, Coney Island and 
Jamaica. 

















GEO. KISSAM & CO.,, 


253 Broadway, New York. 35 Sands Street, Brooklyn. 
























































